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A New Translation of the Holy Bible. By John Bellamy. 
(Continued from p. 181.) 


WE now proceed to the Vulgate. No sooner was Christianity 
taught in the Latin empire, than a translation from the Sep- 
tuagint into that language was made, by whom is not known. 
This was used in the churches until the time of Jerome, who 
was born, A. D. 340, about 150 years after Origen. In those 
days translations innumerable were extant of the Greek into 
the Latin; but these were not used in public. Jerome, 
however, finding the public translation generally termed the 
Itala, varying in several places from the Hebrew Original, 
determined upon a new translation. He was at that time, 
about 385, living in Jerusalem, and availed himself of the 
assistance of a learned Jew from Tiberias. And we learn from 
his writings, that although well acquainted himself with the 
Hebrew, he consulted the Hexapla of Origen as a dictionary, 
and his Jewish Doctor besides, when he met with any difficulty. 
He appears to have been strongly prejudiced against Origen, 
and against the Septuagint, and as strongly inclined to Jewish 
ideas, and Rabbinical fancies. Nordid he confine himself to 
a literal translation, he rather aimed at giving the sense, 
hus he brought upon himself the reproach of Judaizing from 
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Ruffinus, and of introducing innovations from Augustin. 
However, he insisted that his translation was the Hebrew 
verity, and it was at length adopted by the Latin church, to 
the exclusion of the Old Itala. At this day it is used under 
the name of the Vulgate, and was declared authentic by the 
Council of Trent. But we may rest assured that he availed 
himself of all the learning possessed by the Jews in those 
days, that he was aware of the objections usually made against 
the Scriptures by Celsus and other infidels, and that he would 
have removed these objections if the Hebrew text would have 
authorized him. Although prejudiced against the Septuagint, 
which he accuses frequently of having deserted its original, 
and setting himself up as a determined foe to that translation, 
yet does he never pretend that the ancient Septuagint had 
perished, or that the one then in use was a compilation from 
Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus. Undoubtedly, therefore, 
it was yet extant then, as it had been in the time of Chrysostom, 
from whose quotations its identity may easily be established, 
and, therefore, it has come down to us with those alterations 
only, from which no writings can be free, and unto which the 
Hebrew text is, from causes already alleged, of all others the 
most liable. It is true Archbishop Usher supposed that there 
were two translations made in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
and that the worst of the two has been preserved; but this 
fancy has long since been refuted and forgotten. That we 
have only a compilation, as Bellamy pretends, this very Prelate 
has refuted by the strongest proofs, although he is referred to 
in Mr. B.’s introduction, as if he advocated the reverse. 
Besides, the Fathers abound in quotations from the Scriptures. 
Nor were all of them ignorant of the Hebrew language. It is 
impossible to impute such ignorance to Ephrem Syrus, since 
his own native language is merely a dialect of the Hebrew; 
differing from it less than some of our provincial dialects 
from English, he could not but have been acquainted with it. 
And his works are full of passages and allusions to passages of 
the Old and New Testament. 

Let us now sum up this evidence, concisely stated, indeed, 
but, we trust, sufficiently. We have then two learned Chris- 
tians, eminent alike for their piety and abilities, one excelling 
in knowledge of Greek, the other of Hebrew. They both have 
compared the translations of their times with the Hebrew 
Original, and if one was biassed in favour of the Greek trans- 
lation, the other was, at least, equally so in favour of the 
Hebrew. If the first carefully examined the stores of Grecian 
literature, the latter as anxiously investigated those of Jewish 
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lore. The result too of their researches was given so far 
independent of each other, that the latest writer of the two 
willingly detected and exposed every error of his predecessor, 
and to what do their differences amount ? To NoTHING, so far 
as faith and morals are concerned. The variations are quite 
of a scholastic nature. They amuse rather than instruct. To 
prove this to the satisfaction of our readers, we will give from 
the excellent and cheap Polyglott, now publishing by Bagster, 
all the variations of the Septuagint and Vulgate, which occur 
in the first four chapters of Genesis. Ist ch. v. 2. H ds ym iy 


- me 


nopatos nas amaganswasros. Now the earth was not to be seen, and 


was ina state of confusion. Vulgate. ‘Terra autem erat inanis 


& vacua. But the earth was empty and void, v. 6, sTégiuua, 
a solid extension. Vulg. Firmamentum. 2d ch. v. 2. Even "page 
mixin, on the sixti day. Vulg. Die Septimo. By the seventh 
day. 3d ch. v. 15. Avros c# tnences xeGarm. He shall watch thy 
head. (N.B. Here is plainly au error, not of the translator, 
but the copyist, tenses for seignces, shalt wound.) Vulg. Ipsa 
conteret caput tuum. She shall bruise thy head, &c. 4th ch. v. 7. 
Ovx, say o¢bwg cogacevernns, ogbws es mn Oseyns, Namorss ; If thou hast 
rightly offered thy sacrifice, but yet not rightly divided it, hast 
thou not sinned ? Vulg. Nonne si bene egeris recipies, sin 
autem male statim in foribus peccatum aderit ? If thou doest 
well shalt not thou be accepted, but if wickedl, immediatel y sin 
licth at the door, v. 2G,  Avzog xAmicey, he hoped, or ventured in 
hope, to call, kee. Vulz. Iste cxepet. He began to call, &c. 
In like manner the Fathers, whose quotations differ very 
immaterially from these translations, prove thereby that they 
understood the Scriptures in the same sense as we now do. 
Since then it is most evident, that from the days of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus to the present, the Hebrew text has been under- 
stood by Jew and Christian alike, as bearing the very sense or 
nearly so, which our present translation carries on the face of 
it, we must either allow this to be the true sense, oF suppose 
the world to have been left, during that period, in ignorance 
the most gross and revolting ; a conclusion more formidable by 
larthan the difficulties objected to us by Infidels and Deists, 
And, however discussions may arise, either respecting the 
right reading or proper translation of various passages, we are 
prevented from wandering into the interminable fields of con- 
lecture by the reflection, that the Scriptures must have been 
understood ere we were born, and that the whole world hath 
hot remained in darkness until this more auspicious crisis. 
Besides, the Latin and some of the Oriental translations were 
nade, if not before the death of the Apostle John, yet, at 
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196 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


least, before all miraculous gifts, particularly that of interpre~ 
tation, were withdrawn from the yet infant church. Hence 
we may be assured, that no dangerous errors would be per- 
mitted to delude the primitive christians. Such an opinion 
would be totally subversive of the superintending providence 
of God, and comes with a very bad grace from him who suap- 
poses the Hebrew text, confessedly of use to very few chris- 
tians indeed, to have been miraculously preserved in_ pristine 
purity. Is He not God of the Greek, as well as of the 
Jew? 

We trust we have thus established the general authority of 
the Septuagint and Vulgate, and shall now proceed to examine 
the extraordinary propositions advanced by Mr. Bellamy, in his 
preface and introduction. It was natural enough to apologize 
for this new attempt, by exaggerating the defects of the pre- 
sent translation, which, whatever they may be, is yet allowed 
by all, the most accurate and faithful of any European transla- 
tion whatever. Notwithstanding this universal consent in its 
praise, Mr. B. has thought proper to accuse the transtators of 
ignorance in Hebrew literature, of slavishly following the 
Vulgate and the Greek, and of trotting on contentedly in the 
worn-cut harness of ele predecessors. Yet the very margin 
of their Bible proves that they consulted the Hebrew conti- 
nually, and that they were so scrupulously accurate, as always 
to place in that one word of two, where the second was either 
a various reading or meaning. ‘The famous Bishop Andrewes 
was at their head, and his associates were men eminent for 
their learning and ebilities. Yet, to be sure, none to be com- 
pared to Mr. Bellamy! It really is painful to hear the labours 
of such men, labours approved not only by the approbation of 
two succeeding centuries, but by the complete failure of every 
rival attempt, ‘slighted by a mere stranger in the learned world, 
and whose own skill our most ignorant reader shall soon have 
an opportunity rightly to appreciate. For there is scarcely 
single instance in which Mr. B. has attempted materially to 
vary from them, where he has not produced the most decisive 
nonsense that ever a school boy was flogged for. But he tells 
us, p. 2, preface. 


«¢ The work now laid before the public is as literal a translation 
from the pure Hebrew text only, as the idiom of our Janguage wiil in 
most cases admit of, independent of the opinicns of any man, or set 
of men, however learned or respectable, of councils, synods, oF 
decrees, or of any preconceived opinions of my own: tor the Jiteral 
meaning of the Hebrew, truth and common sense, like the deluge 
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cover the mighty mountains, which bigotry, superstition, and false 
teaching have raised to the skies.” 


After this boast, to which nothing can be compared but the 
Cyclicus olim of Horace, our readers will be astonished to 
learn, that, in the short space of Genesis only, he has intro- 
duced various religious novelties. In the very first chapter, he 
thus introduces his heterodox opinions respecting the word 
PERSON. 


“‘ The manifest error made by those who plead for the plurality of 
El ohyim God, (he means, those who contend for three persons in one 
God,) is, that they have not observed the distinction between po/y- 
theism and personality. By polytheism, must necessarily be under- 
stood a plurality of Gods, bat by personality, consistently with the 
obvious meaning of the word, no such idea as a plurality of Gods can 
be formed in the mind. ‘This error has been confirmed by the very 
iniproper understanding and customary application of the Latin word 
persona. When the Latin was a living language, the word persona, 
irom which comes the English word person, was understood to mean 
acharacter or office. But it has so far degenerated into tangible 
materiality, that instead of its being used as it was anciently, it is 
applied to mean the material body of man. That it was originally 
used to signify a character, is confirmed by the following authorities, 
Sustineo unus tres personas, meam adversarii, Judicis. Cic. Persona 
tragica. Phad. Euripitar persona, manet res. Cerea Persona. 


Lucret.” 
And afterwards, 


‘* Some may suppose that this is the same as the doctrine of Sabel- 
lius, But the intelligent reader will do well to observe that Sabellius 
taught the personification of the Esse, or the essential principles of 
Deity, which is impossible. For man, who is finite, can never draw 
near to the fount of the infinite, but by the medium of the anointed 
one, the Messiah,” 


Sabellius was never before charged with so wild an opinion. 
It was an energy of the Deity which he personified. In this 
he differed in some obscure metaphysical subtlety from Noetus, 
who more plainly taught a trinity of character, as revived by 
Swedenborg. Hence, both were justly styled by the church, 
Patripassians. We think it sufficient to have exposed Mr. B.’s 
opinions on this subject. Our readers will excuse us dis- 
cussing the point. We cannot, however, help observing, that 
the above sentenee, for man who is finite, &c. is a set of 
sounding words to which no idea can be affixed. The esse of 
Deity, (query, what is that?) cannot be personified, i.e. can- 
not be a character, because finite man can never draw near 
the fount of the infinite, ‘i.e. worship God,) but by the 
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medium of the anointed one!!! A very sufficient reason 
truly. 

In furtherance of these opinions, Mr. B. has endeavoured 
to evade the conclusions usually drawn from the expression, 
the word of the Lord, as the word of the Lord came to Abram, 
Gen. ch. xv. v. I. ) 


“* When such passages are met with,” he observes on this verse, 
‘* we must recollect that the officiating priest was then in the more 
immediate presence of God, in the holy place where he spake from 
between the cherubim.” 


And then vision means contemplating with delight, &c. 
He also denies the appearance of angels, explaining away 
those passages in which they are supposed to be mentioned, 
always in a most absurd, sometimes in a most ludicrous 
manner. We, therefore, denounce Mr. Bellamy as having, 
contrary to his profession, attempted to support, by his altera- 
tions, heretical opinions, either new, and, therefore, false, 
or old, and long ago condemned by the church universal. 
We sayeither new or old, for Mr. B. has used such strange 
language, as to render the classing him under any known sect 
almost impossible. We suspect he has got a plan of his own, 
selected from the varieties of all past times. 

In speaking of the original writers of the Bible, he says, 


‘* It has been supposed that Abraham possessed, and brought away 
from Ur, the books and records which his own country could produce. 


This appears to be just,” &c. 


Thus tacitly asserting that Moses is not the author of the 
Pentateuch. It is scarcely worth while to combat innuendos, 
when we have so much positive assertion on our hands to dis- 
cuss. As might be expected, he vindicates the Hebrew 
Chronology. But this subject has been treated with so much 
felicity by the learned Dr. Hales, and he has so completely 
shewn the Hebrew to be erroneous, that we shall refer our 
readers to him, assuring them of a rich repast, if verity of 
intelligence, depth of reading, and perspicuity of statement 
can give delight. We shall, therefore, now proceed to the 
introduction. Here we are deluged with Rabbinical fancies. 
‘These seem to be the source, if not the only source, whence 
Mr. B. has derived his notions. Yet have these been long 
exploced, nor should they have been again obtruded on the 
world until the long-established objections against them had 
been first removed; but this is not even attempted. Some- 
thing, no doubt, here and there, may be learnt from the 
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Rabbins; but generally speaking, their learning is a kind of 
dotage inexpressibly absurd and ridiculous. Besides, their 
enmity to christianity and its holy author, betray them into 
the most extravagant assertions, and the most disgusting blas- 
phemies. All that can be picked up from them is merely a 
little grammatical knowledge, and their stores have been long 
ago thoroughly examined by former commentators, so that 
every thing valuable therein is now well known to most 
Biblical students. Yet influenced by poring over their reveries 
almost solely, Mr. Bellamy has become an enthusiastic con- 
vert to their follies, and boldly maintains the holiness and 
absolute perfection of the Hebrew language, and the perfect 
integrity of the Hebrew text. With respect to the former, 
to argue that because the Almighty employed this language 
first in his communications with mankind, therefore, it must 
necessarily be the most perfect of languages, is, In fact, a 
petitio principit, for it is by no means agreed that the Hebrew 
is the primitive language. Sir William Jones, whose piety 
and knowledge of the Oriental languages, Mr. B. will scarcely 
affect to despise, nor venture to apply to him the disgusting 
expressions, which, in this introduction, he so liberally uses 
of all ancient and modern writers, who differ from him, was 
convinced after a very minute investigation, that the Arabic 
was prior to the Hebrew, and that this latter was actually 
derived from the former. Now we are certain that during the 
Babylonish captivity the Jews changed their language, and 
lost even the form of their letters. ‘This last fact is proved by 
ancient coins having in letters now called Samaritan, these 
legends—The Shekel of Israel—Ob. Jerusalem the Holy— 
whilst the first is established by the eighth chapter of 
Nehemiah, where it is distinctly stated that the law was neces- 
sarily interpreted to the people that they might understand 
what Ezra read in the original tongue. What we have said in 
our last Number will satisfy any philologist, that the Hebrew 
must be a very imperfect language. These attempts of Mr. B. 
himself prove it; for is it possible that a perfect and living 
language, such as he represents the Hebrew to be, could have 
been so much misunderstood for 3000 years, as he would have 
us believe? Can such novel interpretations be imposed on 
any Greek author, the Cassandra of Lycophron, for instance, 
as we have in this new Translation of the Holy Scriptures ? 
Most truly did Bishop Warburton declare, although some- 
what coarsely, that but for the ancient versions the Hebrew 
text would be a nose of wax. 
We have observed that Sir W. Jones considered the Arabic 
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200 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


to be the parent of the Hebrew. Mr. B. in the notes on the 
first chapter of Genesis, endeavours to scout this idea. 


«¢ Some writers have said that the deficient roots in the Hebrew 
are to be sought for in the Arabic language. This would be a dan- 
gerous principle to act upon.” 


He then represents Dr. Pococke as declaring that he never 
could get any information from the Arabic, which could enable 
him to elucidate any part of the Sacred Writings, a represen- 
tation which we must doubt the truth of until we see the pas- 
sage in the Doctor’s works. 

But it is really astonishing that Mr. Bellamy in this, and 
other passages which we afterwards meet with, has advanced as 
a decision ex cathedra, the assertion not only unfounded, but 
actually contrary to all experience, that the Arabic language i is 
of no use in explaining ‘the Hebre ew, noreny other Oriental 
language, being Semitic dialects. Ele assumes it, as, indeed, 
he usin ly does every thing else, withuv: the shadow of reason 
and urgument, and in direct opposition to the opintun of those 
celebrated men, who have beeu distinguished by the greatest 
proficiency in Hebrew, and who have ac knowledged their 
obligations to the Arabic, and the other Oriental dialects, 
Chak laic, Syriac, Samaritan, and Rmthiopic. For these are 
all Semitic dialeets, which were spoken Ly the descendants of 
Shem, Noal’s son, and, therefore, derive their origin from 
the primitive antediluvian language, which continued to be the 
same among all his posterity until that confusion of tongues, 
which took place in building the Tower of Babel. ‘The other 
Eastern languages, the ‘Turkish, Persian, Shanscrit, Coptic, 
Armenian, &¢. do not belong to this class, and no use can be 
made of them in explanation of the Hebrew, because they are 
not Semitic languages, except, perhaps, in the discussion of 
sume words which they may have adopted from the Arabic. 
Thus inthe Enelish language there are many Greek, Latin, 
and French words, but its origin is derived from the Saxon. 

As in deciding this question, some deference is due to 
authority and celebrity, Mr. B. ought first to have shewn, by 
evident proofs, that he has attained the qualifications of those 
worthies in Oriental literature, who have preceded him in the 
career of Set gee alinterpretation, since it would be extremely 
invidious to reject what we do not understand ourselves. Now 
among modern authors, the first who opened the rich treasures 
of Arabic literature for the interpretation or explanation of 
Hetrew words, phrases, and sentences, was Albert Schultens, 
who, undoubtedly, possessed a very accurate and competent 
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knowledge of the Hebrew, which he evidenced hy his Hebrew 
Grammar, his translation, and still more, by his explanation 
of the Books of Job and Proverbs. But his’ prin cipal work, 
by which he exhibited a most intimate acquaintance with the 
Hebrew and Arabie, is his Origines Hebraicw, sive ilebraici 
Lingue antiguissina Natura & Fndoles ex Arabic: pencire- 
libus revocata, ab Alberto Schultens, Lugduni Batavorum, 
1761, Edit. Altera. ‘To this he added another Treatise, De 
Defectibus Hodierne Lingue Hebraic. His Clavis Dialec- 
toruin, published with Erpenius’s Rudimenta Lingue Arabice, 
will always remain asure guide to beginners in the ancicnt 
language of the Old Testament, leading them along the royal 
road to the knowledge of Hebrew, for su he calls, with reason, 
the Arabic language. Whoever bas made any progress In these 
studies will be easily convinced of this assertion. The great 
improvements introduced into the manner of interpreting the 
Old ‘Testament since Schulteus’ time, are, indeed, incalculable. 
The Christian world has been entirely delivered from the 
shackles of Rabbinical reveries and Cabbalistic absurdities. One 
of which, is the immaculate integrity of the Hebrew text against 
the evidence of facts, and another, the sanctity of the Hebrew 
language, as pretended by the Jews i in opposition to the Greek 
of the Septuagint and New Testament, and in degradation of 
that beautiful, copious, and perspicuous language. Mr. B. 
has evidently adopted both these strange opinions. We recom- 
mend him seriously to peruse A. Schultens’ preface to the 
Proverbs. The language itself is not holy, although the 
word of God be, indeed, holy. We do not presume too much 
in declaring, that the text of the Old Testament has, in 
various passages, been restored to its original purity, by the 
united exertions of truly pious and learned men, who employed 
all those means and measures which the providence of God 
had put in their power, for the purpose of promoting a genuine 
interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, conformably to the 
sense and meaning of the inspired penmen. Here the merits 
of Schultens, Kennicott, de Rossi, and Lilienthal, are generally 
acknowledged. After Schultens came Schreder, whose Insti- 
tutiones ad fundamenta Linguze Hebraice, Ulme, 1785, 
proves his intimate acquaintance with the Hebrew, and his 
Observationes Select.ad Orig. Heb. Groen. 1770—4, the 
solidity of his knowledge in the Arabic. About the same time 
Hourished J. D. Michaelis, who explained the Hebrew with 
createst success, by means of the Arabic and other Semitic 
dialects. His Supplementa ad Lexica Hebraice, 6 vols. 4to. 
1784—90, and especially his translation of the Old Testament 
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from the Original into the German language, of which Mr. B. 
does not seem ever to have heard, satisfactorily prove the 
greatness of his abilities in this department. Besides, 
Michaelis published in German, an Essay of 360 pages, where 
he investigates and examines with a peculiar nicety, the best 
means of learning the Hebrew. The various methods of all 
“get and especially of modern times, are Jaid before the 

eader in the clearest light. And, after impartially examining 
a ancient translations im Greek, Chaldaic, and Syriac, the 
Talmud, and the methods em ployed by the Rabbins, he comes 
to the following conclusion; that the best and surest way is 
the knowledge of the Arabic, as the nearest to the Hebrew and 
the richest of all the Semitic dialects. ‘There we find 
Dictionaries and Scholia as in ancient Greek; there the 
primitive significations of words are preserved, there we have 
various works in prose and verse on various subjects. Schultens, 
in his second Oration on the Arabic language, expresses the 
same opinion in the following terms. Hebraica Mater, i.e. 
Ling. Arab. multo pregnantiores uberioresque sensus e sacra- 
tissimo Verbo Culteribus suis reddet, fructusque maturioris 
mellea dulcedine eosdem commulecebit. Scilicet tanta est 
harum Linguarum non vicinitas non afhinitas, sed consan- 
guinitas sed Connubialis communitas unitasque, ut brachia 
sibi mutuo tendant, opem prestautissimam ferre gestient, 
quippe quas iisdem nix radicibus ejusdem Genii, ingeniique 
participes unius Sermonis geminam tantum constituunt Dia- 
lectum, inter quas haud plus discriminis ac divergii intercedit, 
quam quod in corpore Sermonis Greci Dialectum Atticam 
Jonicamque discriminat. 

It would, perhaps, be too tedious to enlarge here on the 
abilities of Dr. Reiske, who was one of the ablest Arabic 
scholars in Europe, and in nothing inferior to Dr. Pococke, 
and he explained by the Arabic the most difficult passages of 
the Book of Job: Dathe, who translated the Old Testament 
into pure Latin, likewise employed the Arabic for the explanation 
of many passages. After him, Rosenmuller wrote a Com- 
mentary and Scholia on the Old Testament, where the Arabic 
is made use of with the greatest success, and Doerdelein 
pursued the same track, in his Translation of Isaiah, the 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Solomon’s Song, &c. 

We hope this enumeration of authorities will abate Mr. B.’s 
confidence in his own decisions, and that he will not pretend 
to compare his confined studies with the extensive and critical 
knowledge of the Eastern languages, which has so decisively 
raised these great scholars to the highest pitch of eminence. 
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At the same time we must lament that our own divines have 

made so ‘little use of the Arabic, or rather seem culpably 
negligent of Oriental literature. Possessing, as we do, many 
pec culiar nattonal advantages for penetrating into Arabia Felix, 
where travellers may pass in the greatest safety, dnd aware that, 
notwithstanding the Hierozoicon of Bochart, and the Hierobo- 
tanicum of Celsus, the natural history of the Bible réfains 
still involved im great darkness, let us hope the next 
Schultens will arise ja Britain, and that our commercial 
aivantages will be rendered subservient to the cause of truth 
and religion ; efforts far more likely to be serviceable to mankind 
than reviving, contrary to repeated evidence, Jewish prejudices 
about an immaculate text. 

Vith respect to the integrity of the Hebrew text, and the 
assertion that our Lord, with his Apostles, * always made 
their quotations from the Hebrew Scriptures,” we will 
exainine both together; for thus will it appear, first, that the 
inspired writers did not quote from the Hebrew text, but the 
Septuagint ; and secondly, that the present Hebrew text is 
defective on the authority of our Lord and his Apostles. The few 
examples Mr. B. has ventured to give of his assertion, are so 
confused by the misplacing of a long paragraph, that it is 
impossible tu examine them. What he observes relative to 
the quotation in John ch. il. v. 17. from Psalm Ixix. v. 9. (not 10.) 
beginning with the words, but the latter clause of this first 
verse,’ &ec. has in fact nothing to do with that Psalm where 
the Hebrew test. the Septuagint, and the Apostle all agree, 
as they do in the two next instances. Luke xxxiii. v. 46. 
from Psalm xxxi. 5. and chap. xx. 17. from Psalm exviii. 22. 
it should have been placed after the next sentence ; the only 
instance of disagreement Mr. B. gives between the Septuagint 
and the New Testament. His objection is that the following 
words in the Septuagint cannot be applied to our Lord. The 
words of mu transgressions are far from my salvation. It is 
true they had here some false reading; but it is curious 
enough, that in this very passage, Mr. B. has given us a false 
reading himself, which conveys no sense whatever, he has 
‘Asw for maxw, that is, shaanaathi, which does not occur in 
the Bible, and, perhaps, no where else, for shaagaathi, moans, 
sroaning, &c. Nor can this bea misprint, since he has given 
us the Hebrew in English letters, as above. Now the above 
error proves our present translation of the Septuagint to have 
existed prior to the crucifixion of our Lord. For no translator 
after that event, perceiving the Psalm to be entirely prophetic 
of the attendant circumstances, and actually applied to him- 
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self by our Lord, as he was expiring, would have introduced 
an expression so evidently out of place and absurd. And 
since we do not contend for the absolute integrity of the 
Greek, the error is acknowledged. So much for Mr. B.’s 
instances. We will trouble him with a few on the other side 
of the question, which having been frequently canvassed, he 
ought to have noticed. ‘* It is universally known,” says 
Michaelis, (and Michaelis is no slight authority, especially 
on this subject, he having been a thorough Hebraist,) * it is 
universally known that the quotations in the New Testament 
are cominonly taken from the Seprcagint.”’ Therefore, not 
to fill our pages, and fatigue our readers with instances, we 
will select some in which the Septuagint not only disagree 
with this immaculate text ; but where that text reads favourably 
to Jewish prejudices, and, therefore, affords ground for sus- 
pecting an intended alteration. St. James quotes the 11th and 
12th verses of 9th ch. of Amos, for the express purpose of 
proving that the Gentiles were to be admitted into the church 
of God. ‘This was at the first great Council held at Jerusalem, 
concerning the obligation of the Gentiles to keep the law of 
Moses. ‘The discussion was undoubtedly carried on in the 
then vernacular tongue of Judza, call it Hebrew, or Syro- 
Chaldaic, and the inspired Apostle uses the very words of the 
Septuagint, as in our version they are accurately translated. 
That the residue of men might seek after the Lord, and all the 
Gentiles upon whom my name is called 3 saith the Lord, who 
who dveth all these things. Acts ch. xv. v. 17. Even the 
pleonastic repetition of &’ gs and ew ‘avrevs is preserved in the 
Greek of the New Testament and of the Septuagint. But in 
the Hebrew not only is the passage different, but has a sense 
almost the reverse. It literally runs thus—That they (the 
Jews to wit) may take forcible possession of the remainder of 
Edom, and of ali nations who shall be called by my name upon 
them, saith Jehovah, the doer of this. It would appear that the 
Jews, who never could bear the idea of any mercy being 
vouchsafed to the Geutiles, have altered a few words of the 
original, which might easily be done in the following manner. 
The second word of the verse has had the 3 changed into», 
and it became sway, they shall take possession of, or become 
heirs of, insiead of your they shall seek ; then after px, the 
name of the Lord w:s omitted, and by the insertion of 4 they 
made ony, Edom idumzea, instead of owx, Adam, men ; but 
leaving the rest cf the verse unaltered, the clumsy fraud is 
discovered. ior as it now stands in the Masoretic text, those 
nations which worship Ged are actually threatened with expul- 
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sion by the Jews, who were to take possession of them, as 
well as of Edom. They have also left the redundant ony on 
them, which the Septuagint and the Apostle have accurately 
preserved in iw avrovs. This, then, is one palpable proof that 
the Hebrew text cannot boast of its integrity, and that the 
Apostles quote from the Septuagint.* 

Michaelis alleges another passage quoted by St. Paul, from 
Isaiah, ch. lix. v. 20, in Rom. ch. xi. v. 26. There shall come 
out of Sion a deliverer, and he shall turn away ungodliness Jrom 
Jacob. This is the diteral translation of the Septuagint, and 
of St. Paul’s words in the Epistle. But the Hebrew has been 
always translated thus--- 4nd the Eedeemer shall come to Zion, 
and to them that turn from transgression in Jacob. Yet here all 
three may be reconciled in sense, if *27 be considered as a 
noun in regimen from the verb nav to lead away captive. 
And the verse will then run thus---There shall come a 
Redeemer to Zisu, and to the captives of sin in Jacob. But 
Mr. B. cannot avail himself of this idea, because he has 
declared that all the learned world, or as he calls them, pre- 
tenders to grammatical knowledge, have hitherto Leen mis- 
taken as to words in regimen, that what has hitherto been 
considered the nominative, is, in fact, the genitive, and vice 
versa. See his preface, p. vii. So that the words a8 27 197 
Job, ch. xxxi. v. 40, which the corrupt Septuagint have trans- 
lated by--- The words of Job are ended, should be translated 
thus according to this rule,t they have ended the Job cf 
words!!! 





* Since writing the above, we find that Tremellivs translates the 
passage thus— That they may Le hetrs with the remnant of Edom, and 
with all nations which call on my name. This reconciles the Hebrew 
with the Septuagint and the Apostle, in sense at least. 

+ That our readers may not suppose that we have mistaken Mr. B. 
we think it necessary to subjoin this curious and incredible assei tion. 

“ But the most convincing proof that the present Septuagint is not 
the ancient Septuagint, translated as above before Christ, and which 
has escaped the notice of all the learned men who have written on 
this subject, is, that the nouns which in Hebrew are in regimine, or 
construction, and which are always in the genitive case, are by the 
Greek translators of this modern Septuagint put in the nominative.” 
General preface, p. vii. 

The reader will also observe that notwithstanding we have shewn, 
contrary to the opinion of any commentators, not excepting Michaelis, 
that the original agrees in sense and intent with the Septuagint, still 
‘hese passages prove the Apostles to have quoted from the Septuagint 
only, whose very words they use in preference to those of the Hebrew 
text, 
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We shall trouble our readers with only one more example ; 
but this a peculiar one. The whole of v. 10. Psalm xvi. has 
been quoted by St. Peter in Acts ii. v. 27, and the latter part 
by St. Paul in Acts xiii. v. 35, and by both accurately, the 
same as we find it in the Septuagint. Gv dwsess tov Osicy ow sdesy 
SixQbogav, Thou shalt not suffer thine Holy One to see corruption. 
All these three, therefore, must have read q7’on, but the Maso- 
retic Hebrew, Mr. B.’s immaculate text, has qrvon, thy Holy 
Ones. In truth, this text so unanswerably proved the resur- 
rection, therefore, the death, and, of course, the suffering 
state of the Messiah, that the Jews have dared to alter that 
which they could not evade. But here, then, again the 
Apostles Peter and Paul quote from the Septuagint, and our 
modern Hebrew text is corrupted. Compare also Genesis 
ch. i. v. 24, with Matthew ch. xix. v.5; Mark ch. x. v. 6; 
and Ephes. ch. v. v. 31; where the three Apostles agree with 
the Septuagint, and not with the Hebrew. So Stephen, in 
Acts vil. bas preferred the Greek reading of the Septuagint in 
v.14. Therefore, we may repeat with Michaelis, the quota- 
tions in the New Testament are commonly taken from the 
Septuagint, and our readers will allow us to deduce thence 
the following conclusion— 

That the Version used by the Apostles is the same iden- 
cally with that now in our hands, allowing for the usual acci- 
dents of time, which, as they do not affect every manuscript in 
the same place or manner, permit us, by proper collations, to 
recover the true readings. 

It would require a volume to follow Mr. Bellamy through 
all his novelties. We shall, therefore, conclude our lucubra- 
tions for the present month with what cannot fail to amuse our 
readers, and which will be comprehensible even by the merely 
English scholar. In p. xi Introduction, we have as follows :--- 


‘* 1 have paid particular attentionto the punctuation. . . . . 
Points (he means stops) are essentially useful for all readers of the 
Scriptures ; but particularly for such as kave not studied the nature 
of the propositions, and, therefore, are not able to distinguish them 
in the undivided sentence, in order to give the proper rest. This 
was the custom among the ancient Hebrews, so that in all accurate 
Hebrew Bibles, the propositions major and minor, with their branches 
agreeably to the intention of the sacred writer, are all marked with 
their proper character. ‘Therefore, those who are disposed to 
condemn what they do not understand, (hear ye him!) willdo well 
first, toacquaint themselves with the nature of propositions, and to 
point them out. They will then be qualified and not till then, to 
forma right judgment. Ihave nothing to say to those who may 
think proper to object, because the punctuation is not the same as 
in the vu/gar version.” 
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From this passage some idea may be formed of the style in 
which Mr. B. writes, and of the opinion he has conceived of 
his own labours. Now the punctuation in the preface, intro- 
duction, and notes, is such as we usually meet with. Nothing 
peculiar is observable, ‘That in the text is strange beyond all 
conception, setting every rule at defiance. And we would ask 
Mr. B. why, if he approves the system, should one exist, by 
which he bas pointed the text, why he has not pointed his 
notes by the same? Why has he observed in one a mode 
perfectly the reverse of that observed in the other? We 
apprehend that Mr. B. sat down determined to give a meaning 
to every Masoretic mark he met with, and has thus got himself 
quite bewildered among their melakim and meshertim. While 
the yerach ben yomo, and the shopar mehuppak, have frequently 
placed themselves in irreconcileable hostility with each other. 
Hence we have such anomalous punctuation as the following 
instances produce. Gen. ch. 1. v. 21. to the end. “ Now 
Jehovah God caused an inactive state, to fall upon the man 
and he slept: then he brought one to his side ; whose flesh 
he had enclosed in her place. Thus Jehovah God built the 
substance of the other, which he took for the man, evena 
woman; and he brought her, to the man. And the man 
said ; thus this time, bone after my bone; also flesh, after 
my flesh: for this he will call woman; because she was 
received by the man. Ch. ix. v. 22. Where Ham the father of 
Canaan, exposed, the symbols of his father ; which he declared 
to his two brethren, without. But Shem with Japhet had 
taken the vestment, which both of them set up for a portion ; 
thus they afterwards went, and concealed the symbols of their 
father: with their faces backward; but the symbols of their 
father, they saw not. When Noah ended, his wine, for he 
knew that his younger son had offered, for himself; then he 
said, cursed is Canaan,” &c. 

After these specimens, our readers will not be surprized if 
we again bring this subject before them. Having volunteered 
our services in the cause of our church and state, we should 
be greatly wanting in our duty to the first, and, therefore, to 
the last, did we not strongly expose such attempts as these on 
the Holy Scriptures, and denounce to the world these 
endeavours to introduce, under the disguise of a new translation, 
the absurdities of a Maniac Swede, mixed up with Jewish 
Cabala and Rabbinical dreams.. And we trust to give so 
complete an exposure of this first part, that no more may 
issue from the press to pollute, perplex, and grieve the 
Christian world. | 
(To be continued.) 
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Correction; a Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. Pp. 1058. Longman 
and Co. 1818. 


Ir has long been to us a subject of wonder and regret that 
didactic novels are not more frequently offered to the public. 
Novels are to the present day, that which ballads were in the 
days of our fathers, the most popular vehicles by which truth 
or error, liberality or prejudice, can be conveyed to the public 
mind. Didactic poetry is certainly the least attractive of 
metrical compositions; but in novels, precepts and principles 
are SO happily susceptible of exemplification, the ruggedness 
or austerity of reason is so agreeably softened or disguised by 
fiction, that it is dificult to conceive any form of composition 
more perfectly satisfactory to the heart and fancy, the mind 
and the imagination. Not without reason, therefore, do we 
find that the most attractive. stories belong to this order. To 
say nothing of Don Quixotte, which includes satire, romance, 
and comedy, we have, in the didactic novels of Richardson, 
models and chef d’a@uvres of composition. The Kasselas of 
Johnson, the Coelebs of Mrs. Hannah More, and many of 
Miss Edgeworth’s Tales are equally distinguished by some 
serious aim, some distinct object; and either exemplify impor- 
tant moral and religiots truths, or inculcate useful lessons of 
prudence and propriety for the conduct of human life. 
Correction is a novel of this higher privileged class, in 
which something more than fancy is requisite to the writer: 
its object is to expose the insufliciency of any system of edu- 
cation, which is not founded on the basis of moral and reli- 
gious principles. From the plan of the work, a variety of 
characters are introduced 3; in some of them the author exhi- 
bits the consequences of a merely fashionable education ; in 
others, whilst Lady Frances Ross and her interesting family 
must be allowed to offer an admirable example of domestic 
virtue and felicity, we are somewhat surprized that an author 
so ‘far superior to common-place novelists, should have 
lavished on almost all his personages such an excess of beauty 
and accomplishment,—and we would venture to suggest, that 
the early season of youth offers too litde character to be seized 
by a moral painter with advantage. We know not to what 
perversion of taste to attribute, in our northern regions, the 
predilection of novel writers for immature, unripened charms. 
‘To render a very young person Interesting, it is necessary to 
surround has with snares and perils, as in Pamela; or to place 
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her in a situation to call forth beroism, as in Elizabeth; but 
when the scefle belongs to ordinary life, it is confessedly 
impossible to sympathize with mere boys and girls. Nothing 
cab be more insipid than the analysis of a female heart at 
sixteen, when, in truth, what is called heart, is little more 
than the buoyant spirits and quick pulsation produced by a 
newly-awakened consciousness to the power of pleasing. We 
heartily wish that in the courts of love, as in the courts of 
Jaw, a young lady should not be supposed capable of pursuing 
an action till she shall be at least one and twenty. Such a 
regulation would essentially contribute to render novels more 
plausible, and, consequently, more pleasing. Allowing for 
these few deans -backs, we consider Correction as a moral and 
instructive work, and well intitled to the serious consideration 
of young or inexperienced mothers. The following extract, 
in which Lady Frances Ross and her amiable family are intro- 
duced, afford a fair specimen of the style, which is evidently 
from no ordinary pen. 


‘‘ Three years had passed since Lady Frances Ross had taken pose 
session of her estate in Devonshire; and-she was more delighted with 
it now than she had been at first. | 

‘The neighbourhood afforded her a pleasant circle of society ; 
and in the cares of her own family, and in relieving the distresses of 
ihe neighbouring poor, she found ample employ for her mind, her 
hands, and her fortune. 

‘ Mary Ross, under the judicious instruction of her sensible 
veverness, became all a mother’s fondest wishes could desire ; and 
the youngest daughter, the blooming, Jaughter-loving, dimpling 
Hebe-like Flora, daily improved, and promised to reward all the 
care of her affectionate mother and governess, by becoming a rational, 
well-informed Cbristian, living in the constant practice of active 
virtue, The second girl possessed more character than either of her 
sisters ; she was endowed with a strong mind, fine abilities, and 
great perseverance ; but she was haughty, high-spirited, and over- 
bearing, amenable to no controul but that ot kindness: generous 
and open-hearted ; guilty of neither falsehood nor meanness, because 
too proud to stoop to either ; her generosity proceeded from the same 
source, 

‘* A female of quality, the descendant of two noble houses, should 
be liberal: a stranger to any thing narrow or sordid. 

‘ To her mother, Catherine was invariably affectionate and re- 
spectful ; she esteemed and valued her as a superior being, and glo- 
ried in her high qualities. She remembered her father with affection 
bordering on enthusiam; young as she was at the time of his death, 
she telt his loss severely ; but her pride overcame her grief} the 
Gughter of Lord William Ross should not yield toa weak melan- 

choly ; it behoved her to submit. 

No. 240, Vol. 54, May, 1818. P 
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“* What pious resignation did for Lady Frances and Miss Ross, 
pride did for Catherine. 

‘¢ Towards her governess, Catherine conducted herself with a 
degree of hauteur, a proud humility, that required a hand as steady 
and a mind as firm, as that possessed by Mrs Wilmot, to govern 
with propriety. 

‘* Toward a younger or less superior woman, Catherine would 
have been imperious ; but with Mrs. Wilmot, whom she really re- 
spected, and therefore leved, she was only lofty. 

* A girlof sucha disposition, and so highly gifted, was even to 
Lady Vrances a source of perpetual anxiety ; she required the con- 
stant correcting hand of maternal kindness and judgment, founded 
on experience; yet even to this, submission was a bitter portion to 
the high-minded Catherine. 

‘* Her love for her sister Mary and brother Charles was almost 
unbounded ; in the latter, she felt a pride as the representative of two 
ancient houses; but for her mild sickly brother Henry, she expe- 
rienced a sentiment bordering on contempt; and often expressed a 
hope that her younger brother Edwin might be such as she remem- 
bered Percy Glenmorris to have been. 

‘* The frequent ailectionate menticn Lady Frances made of Laura, 
surprised Catherine, woo remembered nothing in her excellent or 
interesting ; and could she have thought ber mother capable of weak- 
ness, she would have deemed her so in this respect. 

‘© Those dark shades in the character of Catherine caused her 
excellent mother and governess much trouble, and a degree of seve- 
rity in their geaeral conduct, that, though unpleasant, was absolutely 
necessary. 

«© [t was the desire of Lady Frances that her children should from 
infancy be accustomed to such society as she was in the habit of 
receiving at her house and table. Her widowed state of course pre- 
cluded parties cf gentlemen. While her sons were young, and in 
the society of jadies, she thought it proper they should feel perfectly 
easy; but Catherine was frequently obliged to be excluded; her 
strong satirical propensity, and lofiy demeanour, unfitted her for 
country society, 

« One of Lady Frances’s nearest neighbours was a family of the 
name of Williamson, very worthy good people, of a respectable 
though not bigh family. Mr. Williamson had begun life as ai 
attorney ina country town, and had by industry and frugality been 
enabled to retire on a handsome fortune, witb his wife, twosons, and 
two daughters. 

« Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Williamson enjoyed the advantages of 
education, or an early introduction into the superior classes of society ; 
and this defect they were anxious to remedy in their children, who 
were accordingly kept many years at a boarding-school, and after 
wards pushed into every company where admission could be gained. 

‘© The easy purse-proud self-sufficiency of the father, the vulga 
verbosity of the mother, who was an immensely large woman, the 
fine-lady airs and graces of the daughters, and the pert familiarity ¢ 
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the sons, when it did not disgust, amused ; and the respect they all 
felt for Lady Frances kept them in such good order, that they proved 
a source of pleasure, and at times an agreeable addition to her little 
yarties. 

“ But tothis family Catherine found it almost impossible to be 
polite; and her contempt for the sons was so manifest, tuat Lady 
Frances found it necessary to confine her to the nursery with her 
little brother when they were there. 

«* [n her visits of charity and mercy, the good mother made her 
daughters her constant companions, endeavouring to impress on their 
minds the duties a woman of fortune owes, both by precept and 
example, to those around her ; that her fortune is intrusted to her for 
the benefit of those who, by sickness or misfortune of any descrip- 
tion, have a claim on humanity. She taught them, likewise, how 
much of kindness and compassion was necessary, where money would 
not relieve. 

‘* The word of comfort that cheers the drooping spirit, the sup- 
porting hand that brings into notice the returning wanderer from the 
paths of virtue, and gives encouragement to persevering industry, 
were no where seen and employed to greater perfection, than in Lady 
Frances ; but it was in those duties that the characters of her daughters 
shone conspicuously. 

‘* The pious, sensible, and gentle Mary, was ever alive to a tale 
of woe, and ever ready to assist the unfortunate. 

*¢ She was known and loved in every cottage. Not a face, either 
young oc old, but at her appearance put on a smile of welcome; and 
in these duties Mary was fully equalled, if not excelled, by her bigh- 
minded sister. 

*« Every feeling of pride or self-will was laid aside ; and her large 
piercing dark eye bent with compassionate pity on the dying sufferer, 
or was lit up with strong expression when reading and enforcing the 
sacred Scriptures to the aged sinner. ‘To the sick and aged she was a 
uurse; and to the young and helpless a provider and a teacher. 

‘** Soon after her coming into Devonshire, Lady Frances had esta- 
blished a village-school, and in this Catherine’s activity and firmness 
of mind had rendered her a useful and willing auxiliary. She taught 
her pupils with steadiness, and provided for their wants with a ready 
hand, holding out rewards for industry, and punishments for idle- 
hess, 

‘* Tu these visits, and thus employed, she looked like the angel of 
mercy sent down from the skies for the support and assistance of suf- 
fering mortality. 

‘* Atthese times Lady Frances would follow her, with her eyes 
beaming pleasure and gratitude, and offer a silent, heart-felt prayer, 
that her noble girl might be preserved from overbearing pride, and by 
a divine hand made the subject of true humility. 

“* Asa female, she knew that toa considerable degree a life of 
suffering would be her portion, and she hoped to see those sufferings 
borne with patience and fortitude, the result of Christian humility.” 
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Observations, proving that Dr. Wilson’s Tincture for the Cure 
of Gout and Rheumatism is similar, in its nature and effects, 
to that deleterious preparation, the Eau Medicinale. By 
William Henry Williams, M.D. F.L.S. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians ; one of the Physicians to the 
Ipswich Public Dispensary ; and Consulting Physician to 
the Lying-in Charity. 4to. 4s. Callow. 1818, 


Tuts Tract is very properly inscribed “ to those medical men 
who consider empiricism as the source of innumerable evils, 
and a disgrace to science and a liberal profession.” ‘T he 
coporeal as well as the mental infirmities of human nature are 
so numerous—are productive of so much inconvenience, trouble, 
and acute suffering—that the man who generously steps for- 
ward to smooth the path of life, to render our burthens less 
onerous and painful, to pluck out the sharpest sting of disease, 
and thus to transport us from the bed of anguish to the co such 
of repose and enjoyment, is justly regarded as the benefactor 
of his species. He, on the other hand, who, to obtain a 
portion of this world’s lucre, would take an advantage of 
human misery; who, under the pretence of affording relief, 
would plunge the afflicted into deeper peril and distress ; who, 
by the sale or administration of a deleterious nostrum, would 
sap and endanger the very principles of lite, deserves to be 
treated as the basest of immpostors. ‘To arraiga the pretensions 
of such a character before the solemn tribunal of public 
justice, is a duty which every man owes to his fellows. 

Prom the preface to the publication before us, we learn tha 
its author, in the month of November, 1817, offered his opi- 
nion to the public on the subject of Gout Medicines in 
ee and of Dr. Wilson’s ‘Tincture in particular, in a 

‘ Letter to the Editor of the Suffolk Chronicle ;” that, three 
weeks afterwards, Dr. Wilson in reply through the same 
channel, made an “ Appeal to an Intelligent and Impartial 
Public ;” and that, in consequence of DOr. Wilson’s ** Appeal,” 
wie Williams was induced to enter more fully into the su hject, 
and to submit the result of his further enquiry and experience 
to the public. 

Dr. Witliams, with great fairness, has republished his own 
“ Letter,” and also Dr. Wilson’s “ Appeal.” The motto to 
the former is somewhat striking; anc, to gouty and rheu- 
matic pitients, we should think, somewhat alarming. 


‘« The new speciiics for gout and rheumatism, which are sold 


’ 





















' 





Williams’s 


under various names and forms, and which consist principally (how- 
ever disguised) of the colchicum autumnale, or meadow saffron, are 
at once a reproach to the age in which we live, and a disgrace to 
humanity and science! Indeed, the public safety, in my opinion, 
requires that such specifics should be snatched from the hands of a 
set of empirics, who, elated with the novelty attendant upon their 
occasional operation, by suddenly relieving gouty and rheumatic pains, 
and intoxicated with the idea of enormous profits arising from the 
sale of them,* have been scattering through the nation these dan- 
gerous and poisonous drugs like fire-brands among the Philistines !"— 
Midicus (Cantal) on Empiricism. 


Observations on Dr. Wilson’s Tincture. 213 


In his * Letter,’ Dr. Williams quotes several cases and 
authorities, to prove the deleterious properties of the colchicum 
autumnale; particularly the statement by Mr. Want, late Sur- 
geon to the Northern Dispensary in London, of the death of 
a person in one of the Hospitals, from the imprudent.admi- 
nistration of colchicum in a case of rheumatism. ‘ I cannot,” 
observes Mr. Want, ** too often caution the public against 
the use of this insidious and potent drug ; and feel the more 
regret, as I was the first to make known its powers in the 
removal of the paroxysm of gout: though the readers of the 
Monthly Magazine must ever bear in mind that I have stated 
in the most distinct terms, that it was a medicine not to be 
trusted in the hands of the public. The Tinctures sold by 
Wilson, Reynolds, and Hyden, are prepared according to my 
prescription for making the French medicine, and possess the 
power of relieving the pain of gout, but sooner or later bring 
innumerable evils to the credulous patient.” 

Dr. Wilson, in his “ Appeal,” declares that “* he has no 
disposition to controvert the assertions of Mr. Want, as to the 
deleterious qualities of the colchicum.” 


‘ The Eau Medicinale,” says Dr. Wilson, ‘ though bearing, in 
miny of its properties, a close affinity to Mr. Want’s prescription, is 
yet essentially different in its active ingredient. Dr. Wilson feels 
himself competent to make this assertion, having discovered the true 
nature and composition of the Fau Medicinale as early as August, 
1$11, (two years and eleven months before Mr. Want announced his 
supposed discovery,) and submitted the resalis of his experiments, in 
the course of the ensuing year, to Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Jones, 
Dr. Curry, and to the Professors of Botany, Medicine, and Thera- 
peutics, in the University of Edinburgh, who all agreed in the reality 
of the discovery. Dr. /Vilson’s Tincture was discovered about the 


— 





* «© These medicines, which cost the proprietors only a few shil- 
lings per quart, are sold at the rate of 25/. for that quantity ! !" 
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same time, but he did not make much use of it till a few months 
after, when he was induced to employ it in his practice, from the 
various evil cousequences which have been stated to result from the 
exhibition of the Eau Medicinale.” 


Considering that Dr. Wilson is a regular practitioner, we 
were not a little surprized, on finding his ‘ Appeal” termi- 
nate in the following words :—“ Dr. Wilson intends to be at 
Ipswich on Friday and Saturday, the 19th and 20th days of 
the present month [December, 1817,] when he may be con- 
sulted at the Great White Horse Inn ; or will give his per- 
sonal attendance, if required !”’ 

Having thus Jaid the original pro and con, which led to the 
present Tract, before his readers, Dr. Williams proceeds as 
follows : 


‘© The principal points of this Appeal may be thus answered. 
Dr. Wilson asserts that ‘the three popular medicines for the gout, 
are the Colchicum Autumnale, the Eau Medicinale, and his own 
‘Tincture ;’ but popularity is a poor and delusive test of merit, if we 
found its claim onthe ‘ pernicious and fatal effects’ which Dr. Wilson 
himself ascribes to the two former preparations. Of the third, 
namely, the Tincture, I may declare, with equal trath, from my 
own observations on its effects, that it sometimes proves inefficacious, 
often violent, and occasionally fatal—instances of which I shall 
adduce in the following pages. It is conceded by Dr. Wilson, with 
what view the public will judge, that two of these ‘ popular medi- 
cines’ are clearly mischievous: he avows that he § discovered the 
true wature and composition of the Eau Medicinale, as early as 


August, 1811,;° that he discovercd the Tincture ‘ about the same 
time,’ and congratulates himself on the ‘immense advantages’ 


arising from its seperior efficacy. To what circumstance then shall 
we attribute the Doctor having published in May, 1813, that ‘ the 
Medicinal Water continued to support its high character of extraor- 
dinary efficacy, in regalar paroxysms of gout and rheumatism,’ *— 
and tbat he § plomed himself’ on being instrumental in diffusing the 
benefits of the Medicinal Water, or Eau Medicinale, at a cheap rate 
in 1813 ;f when not one word was offered in favour of the Tincture, 
although he had ascertained its superior efficacy two years previously ? 

At what time did Doctor Wilson announce to the public the discovery 
of his Tincture? dt the very period when, by a general conviction 
of the pernicious effects of the Eau Medicinale, its sale, by that 
name, became comparatively nothing. Immediately Dr. Wilson had 
recourse to the ingenious strat. agem of discarding the Medicinal 
Water, aud strenuously recommending a Tincture, which is a similar 


——_ 





* Observations on Medicinal Water, page 28. 
t+ Ibid, p. 28. 
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preparation, and, lond fide, the Eau Medicinale. If the Tincture 
and the Eau Medicinale were discovered by him at the same time, as 
Dr. Wilson declares, and he then considered the effects of the latter 
as pernicious or fatal, why did he delay to announce the Tincture ; or 
why did it remain unknown till the Eau Medicinale became unpo- 
pular and almost unsaleable? The obvious solution of this mystery 
is, that the Tincture, in substance and in truth, is the Eau Medi- 
cinale ; which, at once, removes the difficulty and inconsistency of 
the Medicinal Water having been strongly recommended by Dr. 
Wilson in 1813, though the ‘ immense advantages’ of the Tincture 
were discovered by his own acknowledgement in 1811 !—Baut | shell 
enter more fully upon this subject hereafter. Dr. Wilson next asserts, 
that he submitted the results of his experiments, in the course of the 
ensuing year, to the Professors of Botany, Medicine, and Therapeu- 
tics, in the University of Edinburgh. What conclusions shall be 
drawn from this assertion, after a perusal of the following letter, 
which was transmitted to me, from an eminent Physician at Edin- 
burgh, by agentleman, to whom I wrote upon the subject, observing 
that | supposed Dr. Wilson to be a Graduate of that University ? 


Street, Jan. 19, 1818. 


ee Ss 





“< « My pear Sir, 

‘** ¢ You will be surprised at your letter of the 7th remaining so 
Jong unanswered, but the truth is that I have been confined to bed, 
and unable to write. I have consulted all the Professors whom Dr. 
Wilson has mentioned in his advertisement, and I have their autho- 
rity to say, that they mever neard of him or his medicine. ‘This 
intelligence you may convey to your correspondent when you please, 
on my authority. 

“© «Tam, my dear Sir, your's truly, 


ce 


“<« To William M——, Esq. ——— Square.” 





We fear that by the insertion of this letter, the author of 
the “ Observations,” §c. has touched upon a tender string. 

Dr. Williams remarks that Dr. Wilson, with respect to his 
assertion, that no particle of the colchicum is to be found in 
his Tincture, may feel himself secure against positive detec- 
tion, from the circumstance—known, we helieve, to every 
chemist—that it is impossihe to ascertain, by chemical ana- 
lysis, the specific and constituent parts of any vegetable infu- 
sion or tincture. Mr. Want, however, distinctly states, that 
the Tinctures prepared by Wilson, Reynolds, and Hyden, are 
prepared according to his prescription for making the Eau 
Medicinale ; and that the Eau Medicinale is a vinous prepara- 
tion of the colchicum. A strong presumptive evidence adduced 
by Dr. Williams, that the colchicum is employed by Dr. 
Wilson, in the preparation of his Tincture, is, that at the 
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village of Charsfield, in Suffolk, about fifteen miles from 
Yoxford, where Dr. Wilson resides, the plant grows luxutri- 
antly; thata labouring man, in the neighbourhood, has been 
in the habit, for several. years, of receiving orders to collect 
large quantities of the colchicum root, and to carry it, on 
stated days, to certain assigned places in a village somewhat 
nearer to Yoxford; and that the collection is there received, 
and paid for, by persons resembling Dr. and Mrs. Wilson. 

Another curious circumstance, respecting Dr. Wilson, his 
pamphlets, and his patients, is, that “in his pamplet dated 
May, 1813, on the Medicinal Water, eight cases of gout and 
rheumatism are stated to have been cured by the Medicinal 
Water, or Eau Medicinale; and in his § Observations on 
Gout,’ dated 1817, he introduces the same cases, (slightly 
varying, for obvious reasons, the dates and ages of the pariies, 
and doses of the medicine,) as cures performed by the Tincture.” 
From the cases here alluded to, Dr. Williams has selected 
four; the first of which, extracted from Dr. Wilson’s pain- 
phlet, entitled “ Observations on the Medicinal Water,” pub- 
Jished in May, 1813, is as follows ;— 


““ Mr. Wright, of Yoxford, (page 17,) aged 27, was attacked 
Septemler 21, 1812, with gout in the great toe, which increasing in 
severity, spread rapidly over the foot. September 23. All the symp- 
toms of gcut have totally disappeared by taking three quarters of a 
bottle of the Medicinal Water.” 


In an opposite column, on the same page, appears the fol- 
lowing, extracted from Dr. Wilson’s Observations on Gout, &c. 
published in [S17. 


« Mr. Wright, of Yoxford, (page 138,) aged 34, was seized with 
a violent fit of the gout ny April, 1512. By the use of one bottle of 
the Tincture taken at bed-time, the patient in Jess than 48 hours was 
perfectly free from the gout. 

“ Tn the autumn of the same year (1812, aged 34,) after an expo- 
snre to wet and cold, he experienced anotner attack equally severe as 
the former, and took a similar dose of the Tincture, which completely 
subducd the paroxysm in 24 bours,” 

‘Thus tt appears,” observes Dr. Williams, ‘‘ that Mr, Wright 
was cured of gout in the autumn of the same year both by the Medi- 
cinal Water and the Tincture; bat that he was twenty-seven years of 
age whea he took the Medicinal Water, and thirty-four when he 
had recourse to the Tincture, both occurring in the autumn of 
1812!" 





The three other cases, quoted by Dr. Williams, are equally 
Aistipguished by accuracy, consistency, &e. 
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Dr. Wilson’s hints at the propriety of parliament rewarding 
the discoverer of the Tincture, are thus noticed by the author 
of ** Observations,” &c. 


«© When Doctor Jenner received, through parliament, the reward 
of a mighty benefit, conferred on mankind by bis honourable 
jubours,—this national compensation was not given as the purchase of 
a secret remedy, but as the merited reward bestowed by a creat 
nation,—for the exertion of genius in the attainment of a momentous 
truth, and for persevering indusiry and fortitude, in giving a disin- 
terested publicity to an incalculable benefit ! 

‘ Jenner attected no secret,—be deluded by no mystery,.—he left 
that mode of livelihood to Solomon aud Lrodum ; he made no trading 
speculation,——he Jeft that sort of traffic to patentees of articles, for 
the pleasure or ornament of man; he considered that a discovery, 
which nearly concerned the happiness of his tellow-creatures, which 
related to the dearest possession of man, Lire and HEALTH, was a 
sort of public property ; at least, an acceptable gift, due from a 
member of an honourable and liberal profession, to a public always 
generous and grateful.” 


Dr. Wiiliams states a variety of cases which have fallen 
under his own immediate observation, illustrative of the inefii- 
cacious, ‘violent, and fatal effects of Dr. Wilson’s Tincture. 
Into the merits of these, our limits will not permit us to 
enter; but, to every gouty and rheumatic patient—to every 
individual who may have taken, or be disposed to take, Dr. 
Wilson’s Tincture, the Eau Medicinale, or any similar nostrum 
—we earnestly recommend an attentive perusal of Dr. Wil- 
liams’s * Observations.” Whether Dr. Wilson will venture to 
reply to this Tract, seems a doubtful point. If he have any 
respect for his moral or professional character, he must at least 
ailempt to answer it; but if, preferring pecuniary advantage 
to honourable reputation, he can sit down contented with the 
profits arising from the sale of his Tincture, bis wiser plan, we 
apprehend, will be that of allowing it to pass sub silentio. 











ee A 


—— 


The Validity of English Ordination Established : in Answer to 
the Rev. P. Gandolphy’s Sermon on St. John ch. x. ver. 1. 
By the Rev. Thomas Elrington, D. D. Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Svo. Pp. 154. 7s. Printed for William 
Watson, No. 7, Capel Street, Dublin. 181s. 


NotHinG ought to be so severely teprobated as the practice, 
prevalent at present, of reviving opinions, religious or political, 
long ago refuted and forgotten. If, indeed, these revivals 
were prefaced with a proper examination of those arguments 
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which had formerly silenced them, it would be reasonable that 
we should attend to them, and a reconsideration might be 
requisite. But, surely, we are not now again to decide between 
the Ptolemaic, Semi-Fychonic, and ‘Copernican systems, 
These sre, surely, facts and truths so well established at last, 
that they may be deemed ratified by time, and unimpeachable 
in future. Among others, such is certainly the case with the 
validity of English Ordination. 

For after various and lengthened discussions, this question 
was completely set at rest by Courayer, a French Roman 
Catholic Priest, about 100 years ago. Having asserted this 
te in an Essay he had published in Franee, he was 

nduced, for the purpose of convincing: his adversaries, to 
come to England and examine the records. These he has 
publisied and defended in 3 vols. 8vo. and since that publica- 
tion the dispute dropped, until revived by Ward and Gandolphy. 
Gandolphy’s objections were very briefly noticed in the Pro- 
testant Advocate, and reference was made to Courayer’s works 
as a decisive answer to the crambe recocta of that malignant 
Jesuit. There was no fear that in England any impression 
would be made by his furious declamation. ‘The lives of a 
Lowth, a Porteus, a Randolph, and a Howley, compared with 
those of any Pope, sufficiently proved to the Christian world 
that cur succession proceeded from the head. And the vene- 
rable church of Great Britain might cordially appeal to all her 
mitred sons since the Reformation, as so many proofs that the 
Holy Spirit had not withdrawn his gifts from her. The 
founders of a sect or a schism must always be able, and often, 
moral men. But the effects of schism soon become evident 
in the lives of their followers, and in the mutability of their 
opinions and mode of worship. Compare, for instance, the 
manners and writings of the Quakers now, with those of their 
ancestors in Charles the Second’s reign. On the contrary, 
the uniform piety which has prevailed for 300 years in our 
church, its restoration from the Puritanical persecution of 
1640, and its continued protection from the craft and subtilty 
of all its adversaries, adversaries neither weak nor inactive, 
plainly evince under whose protection she is. Nor can any 
church boast of more able defenders of the common faith, 
more perspicuous interpreters of our Holy Scriptures. ‘Thus, 
therefore, in this country we regarded Mr. Gandolphy’s ravings 
as telum imbelle sine ictus. The shield of historic truth was 
unmasked by the blow. In Ireland, however, where from the 
ignorance of the people, Popery stalks unabashed and gaunt, 
and i imposes its daring assertions on the barbarous multitude 
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for the axioms of infallibility, greater exertion is.necessary to 
prevent their being abused without remedy. Besides, however 
completely former writers may have refuted these assertions, 
vet their works are often too voluminous, too. scarce, and too 
abstruse for modern use. The Provost, therefore, of Trinity 
College, Dublin, bas done his church and country good service 
by the seasonable publication of this volume. It is impossible 
fur any one to rise from its perusal unconvinced. But we will 
give our readers a slight sketch of its contents. For nearly 
half a century after the consecration of Archbishop Parker, 
the validity of that consecration was impeached only on the 
= of schism, and want of confirmation by the Pope. The 

Nag’s Head Fable was first broached by Holywood, a Jesuit 
like Gandolphy, in 1604. 


‘¢ Immediately on this extraordinary story being brought forward,” 
observes Dr. Elrington, ‘the record of the consecration of Parker, 
preserved at Lambeth, was appealed to; and, when a doubt was 
expressed as to its authenticity, leave was given to inspect it, and four 
Priests, two of whom were Jesuits, did actually examine it, and it is 
notorious that they did not pretend to assert that they could point out 
any thing in it that indicated fraud or forgery ; so far from being able 
todo so, they, inorder to evade making a direct acknowledgment of 
its aut henticity, applied to have the registry leyt to them to take aw ay, 
an application which they knew must be refused: they were offered 
permission to examine it at Lamleth as long and as often as they 
pleased, but they declined doing so; and though the same permission 
has been repeatedly offered, and Mr. Gandolphy unquestionably might 
have seen that registry, if he pleased, yet, I believe, neither he nor 
any of his party have ever sought to examine it, except Cudsemius, 
who, two hundred years ago, ‘acknowledged our Bishops to be duly 
consecrated ; and Wadsworth, who in his letter to Bede/ states that 
he had seen the registry, and does not make any question of its 
authenticity.”’ 


One would have thought this alone sufficient proof that the 
Nag’s Head tale had no foundation ; but the following passage 
will lay before the reader, at one view, such an overwhelming 
body of evidence, that no persons after steadily perusing it 

can henceforth believe in the tale, except those who are obliged 
to believe any thing they are told. 


“ The Registry of Worcester affords similar proofs of the times of 
Sandes’s consecration, and must also have been forged, unless that 
ot Lambeth be admitted to be genuine. 

‘““ The Registry of Winchester is of the same nature. We have in 
itthe act of Horne's electton, bearing date the 11th of December, 1560, 
fifteen months after AZr. Gandolphy « consecrates him at the Nag’s Head : 
we have from the same Registry the Queen’s Commission to Parker 
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to consecrate Horne, dated the 12th of February following ; the ag 
of his consecration by Parker, assisted by Young, Bishop of St. David's, 
Grindal, Bishop of London, and Bentham, of Litchfield, on the 
16th of February, 1569. the certificate of this consecration sent to 
the Archdeacon of Canterbury, and the commission for installing Horn 
and his delegation of a proxy: many of his acts are also dated by the 
years of his consecration, which having taken place more than a year 
subsequent to the date given in the Nag’s Head story, every one of 
them proves that story tobe false, unless, indeed, we suppose the 
whole series, for seventeen years, to be forged, a supposition such a; 
might have been expected to make even Hardouin himself hesitate ; 
bat after pronouncing all the works usually regarded as of classic 
antiquity to be forgeries, except four or five, some forty or fifiy 
books and public Records more were easily disposed of, and he appears 
in this ordination controversy quite in bis element. 

** Adduce as an argument in support of Parker's Registry, the 
edition of the Antiquitates Ecc. Brit. in 1572, Hardouin replies, it is 
a Forgery. But it was reprinted in 1005 at Hanau ?* A Forgery, 
It is confirmed by the catalogue of English writers printed in Ger- 
many ?} A Forgery. Cujas quotes the Antiquities in a work printed 
in 1594? A Forgery. Hollingshead's Chronicle, printed in 1586, 
and containing the date of Parker's consecration? A Forgery, 





- 


* « Thisedition does not contain the Life of Parker, but it gives 
alist of the Bishops and the dates of their consecrations, agreeing 
with the Lambeth Registry. Le Quien makes a desperate attempt to 
get rid of this catalogue, by asserting that the leaf which contains it 
was inserted after the book had been printed. I shall give his own 
words :-— 

‘* « Cette fei le paroit n’avoir eté imprimeé qu’apres |’edition du 
‘ volume, parceque les chiffres qui sont au haut des deux pages, 
‘ sont les memes chiftres des pages de l'autre feuille qui la precedent, 
‘ qui sont repetés en celle ci: ce qui prouve quelle a eté apres 
‘ impression du livre acheveé.’ Le Quien, Nullité, &c. T. i. 414. 

«* A copy of this Hanau edition lies before me, and proves this 
assertion of Le Quien’s to be a falsehood: the pages on the leat 
preceding that which contains the catalogue are37, 38 : the pages on 
the catalogue leaf are 37, 40, and the next leaf has 41, 42. Here 
then we have only one page wrong, (evidently a Printer’s error of a7 
for aQ) andthe subsequent page on the back of the leaf corrects the 
error, in flat contradiction to Le Quien, who asserts Loth to be false. 
But there is further evidence that the leaf was printed with the book, 
and not after it. The signatures are in regular order ; that on the 
catalogue leaf being D 2, the preceding leaf being TR, and the 
subsequent D 3. 

‘« Let this suffice as a caution against believing the assertions of 
those Romish Controversialists. It it, indeed, an argument a fortior!, 
for Le Quien is the least exceptionable of their writers in this contro 


versy.” 
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Camden’s Britannia, published in 1586? A Forgery. It wasreprinted 
at Frankfort in 1590? 4 Forgery. The Lite of Parker, with 
notes, by a Puittan, printed in 1574? A Forgery. Humfrey's Life 
of Jewell, in 1573? dA Forgery. Godwin de presulibus Anglia, 
printed in 1601? 4 Forgery ‘Yhe History of London, by Stow, 
printed in 1605? A Forgery There are many copies of the 
Antiquitates Ecc, Brit. with MS. notesin them? dll Forgeries. 


The Records published by Rymer, in bis Faedera? All Forgeries. 
The Registry of Lambeth? A Forgery. The Registry of the 


Prerogative Court? d Forgery. ‘The Registry of the Dean and 

Chapter of Canterbury ? 4d forgery. The Registry of the Bishop 

of Salisbury? A ey: Of the Bishop of Worcester? A For- 

gery. Of Winchester? A Forgery. Of Cranmer? ad Forgery. 

os Bonner? A Forgery. The Letters of Jewell, authenticated by 
the public seal of Zurich 2* A Forgery / 

« Barely to state such assertions is to refute them ; and yet, whoever 
contends for the Nag’s Head story, has no means of mialntaaping his 
opinion but by adopting the whole of [Jardouin's system ; for every 
Book, and Paper, and Registry that 1 have named, must be a forgery 
if that story be true !” 


And the Provost next observes, that there were at that time 
fourteen Protestant Bishops, any of whom Elizabeth might 
have employed in consecrating Parker and his brethren. In 
short, the conduct of Gan idolphy, the author cf The Church 
its own Enemy, and others in preserving to state and restate 
what they must know to be falsehoods, reminds us of Lestie’s 
Dialogue between Observator, who represents the faction 
0} posed to our church, and a Countryman, part of which we 
here insert. 

OBsERvATOR, And one special rule is given tous, never to 
mette trath or fatsehood. ‘That would hamper one’s inven- 
tion, and it is all one to Mobbs, the one goes down as well as 
the other. 

CounrrayMAN. Right, master. That is the constant rule 
we have observed all the way from forty-one (1641) down- 
wards. But the rogues wili be disproving of our lies. What 

shall we do then ? 

Orservaror. Psha! man, thou art an oaf. Thou art not 
half learnt in our mystery. Disprove quotha! What signifies 


that? Repeat the same lie, over and over again, with ten 


nes mere assurance. Never heed answering, who minds 


o77%° 


cuswers, "Dis the weakest side that answers. They are the 
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defendants, and it is the attacking party that carries it ten to 
one. ‘That martyr and head of the church in forty-one time, 
whom we made a calve’s head of, was full of his answering, 
And what did we return to his fine well-penned declarations 
and messages full of reason, law, and all that?) The more of 
that we found in it, we answered with a more insolent and 
bold resolve. And we carried it; for that shewed we had the 
power, and the less reason that power gives, it is the greater, 
You may as well preach in a batile, or make a speech to a great 
gun, as seek to convince those by reason who contend for power, 
Rehearsal, No. V. Vol. I. 

Who contend for power! and, surely, this is the only object 
of contention among our jarring sects, for they are actually 
possessed of every thing else, whether Papists or Dissenters, 
But from the extracts given, our readers will perceive that in 
this pamphlet they have a complete abridgment of Courayer’s 
larger work, while it contains, at length, copies of all the ori- 
ginal documents certified by the proper officers. It is, in short, 
a most valuable compendium, and we defy Mr. Gandolphy to 
give even a plausible answer to its contents. 








A Letter to T. W. Coke, Esq. M. P. on the Tendency of Cer- 
tain Speeches delivered at the County Meeting, in the Shire- 
Hall, Norwich, April 5, 1817. By the Rev. George Burges, 
B. A. Second Edition. 8vo. Pp. 149. Baldwin and Co. 
1817. 

(Concluded from p. 138.) 


We resume our observations of this very spirited and elegant 
letter, with a pleasure which, in these days of ‘ quackery of 
political literature,” seldom falls to the lot of a reviewer. 

Tue redoubtable Mr. Jeremy Bentham, the patron of the 
‘¢ Black Dwarf,” comes in for a share of the writer’s notice, 
so does also that lumimous historian, Belsham, of whom he 
speaks most correctly thus :— 


‘<*> Mr Belsham, aname dear to the Dissenters, but worthless, 
and, I trust, ever sotocontinue with every man in this kingdom, 
who is not a Dissenter ; Mr. Belsham, in drawing the character o! 
his present Majesty, has scrupled not to observe, ‘ never was it 
suspected that the contest by which an empire was rent asunder ; 
by which every political, civil, and social tie was dissolved that can 
unite and endear nation to nation, or man to man, cost this Monarch 
a sigh or atear.’ Such is the cold-blooded deduction of this amiable 
sectarist- I envy not the mind that can feel any admiration for such 
an historian, or any respect for such a calumniator of his Sovereig®. 
His history, like his religion, is adapted to unhappy times, when mea 
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remember, indeed, that they bave rulers, but forget that they owe 
them submission; when they acknowledge they have an established 
religion and an established government, but feel so little veneration 
for the one, and s0 little pride in the other, as calmly to see them 
insulted by every pestiferous writer that chuses to give them up tothe 
Ostracism.”’ 


Our author then defends Mr. Pitt from the insulting re- 
proaches cast upon his memory by those ultra patriots ; but as 


‘this isa work of supererogation, and only adding another hue 


unto the rainbow, we shall not stop to refer to it. But Mr. 
Pitt is not the only great man to whom the country owes 
eternal obligations; another, no less illustrious, gone, also, 
down to the dust, must share with him in the prayers and 
gratitude of his country ; need we add the name of the immortal 
Burke.—Hear the warm and_ bighly-merited eulogium of our 
eloquent wiiier, on this inestimable man. 


« At the first breaking out of this revolution, and erethe golden 
fruit that tarned to ashes had been touched or tasted, his prophetic 
glance discovered the rudiments of all the wild uproar, the ‘ confusion 
worse confounded’ that was soon to follow. The plagues, after- 
wards let loose upon mankind, had not yet aroused themselves. The 
furies had not started from their couch of blood; but Orestes beheld 
them in the temple, and felt that horror and desperation must attend 
their waking. <A fearful momentary suspension remained. The 
spear of Ithuriel was applied, and instantly they sprang up in their 
native hideousness, with shapes so ghastly and unmortal, as to appal 
even the parents of the monstrous Titan brood. All was presently 
one dark scene of desolation. The ‘ man’s hand’ became ‘a cloud 
of fire’ Still, the kingdoms of the earth reposed—reposed and 
trembled ! 

‘ At this awful juncture it was, that, binding up his soul to the 
severity of the trial, he prepared himself for a noble sacrifice to his 
duty, Renouncing his former friends, and almost seeming to renounce 
his former principles, he wandered forth, like the faithful patriarch, 
into an unknown land, ‘not knowing whither he went;’ not 
Knowing, or caring whet was to ‘ befal him in the way ;’ whether 
glory might follow on his track, or he might carry hisreproach with 
him to his grave. Against every calumny. he ¢ set his face like a flint,’ 
He regarded no personal dangers. He only saw the perils to which 
his country was exposed ; the solid foundations of her civil and 
ecclesiastical establishments reeling to and fro. He summoned, 
therefore, to his aid all the great and eloquent powers of a mind, the 
recollection of whose grandeur is never to be effaced. Those powers, 
In th e cont emnl: ition of the tremendousness of the coming conflict, 
he wound up tothe very height; and, though he worked in darkness 
and solitude of thought, amd scorn, and insult, and ignominy, and 
reprobation, le yet wrought with so marvellous effect as to make 
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‘ the curtains of Midian tremble,’ and became the immoveable barrier 
of the ancient institutions of the world, against the rage of those 
modern Attilas who sought to Jevel all institutions, however sacred, 
with the dust!—But the mould of that mighty genius is broken ! 
We have seen him in ‘ the last of his fields!’ Long has the music 
of his harp been si.ent; and though, in the lonely hour, we stil 
fancy we hear its enchanting tones, sonantes inter aguas nemorumgue 
noctem, itis but, alas! ‘the memory of former times !"—No hand 
shall ever more awake its solemn minstrelsy !” 


Mr. Coke’s notions of the French Revolution are exposed 
with considerable effect and spirit; indeed, with more than the 
subject was worth ; the crude notions he has hazarded upon 
this occasion required no master hand to refute, no satire to 
bring it into ridicule ; but time, the great revealer of all things, 
has stamped it with the marks of folly and party spirit. 

** In adverting to the French revolution, you express your appro- 
bation of if at its commencement, because you thought it would put 
anend to Gallic despotism. Sir, many persons, of all parties, at 
that early period, indulged, I believe, in the same sentiments and 
feelings. ‘ The French revolution, (says a great and celebrated 
character, whom I feel proud to quote,) in its earlier stages was 
Jooked upon with a favourable eye by the people of this country. 
We all regarded it as the virtuous efforts of a great nation to correct 
the abuses of its government ; as the friends of liberty we looked 
upon it with an indulgent eye ; and although we saw things which we 
could not approve, we were willing to hope that the evil would be 
transitory and the good permanent. * Too soon, however, were the 
most enthusiastic among us compelled to exchange congratulation for 
abhorrence. ‘The mournful records of that ‘ field of blood,’ glaring 
with crime, and deterring the philosopher from all speculations upon 
the perfectibility of national governments and the reformation ot 
national abuses, are before the public. Your view of their proceedings 
must, Jam sure, be in unison with that of every friend to humanity. 
But when, Sir, in the exuberance of your zeal, or the plentitude of 
your resentment, you goso far asto declare, that ‘ the Bourbons 
were, are, and always will be the most despotic tyrants in the world,’ 
and that ‘the present King of France is notoriously a usurper ;' 
what is this but defamation run mad — a contradiction to the universally 
allowed legitimacy of this restoration, and a ridiculous attempt to 
‘ Jook into the seeds of time, and say which grain will grow and 
which will not? When you triumphantly ask, ‘ where would 
Louis XVIII. be if we took away the thirty thousand English bayonets 
by which his usurpation is supported ?” I, Sir, in return will ask 
you, if we reduced our military establishment within the bounds you 
would have as, where, upon your own wretched principles, and with 


— 





* «Nir, Windham’'s Speech on the Address to his Majesty, Dec. 
20, 1794." 
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those seditious practices to which they must lead~where would the 
Prince Regent be? Where would be our national glory and our 
national credit? Where would be the security of our constitution, 
civil and ecclesiastical ? "Where would be the revenues of the clergy ? 
Where would be the landed estates, the parks and palaces, ‘ the 
purple and fine linen,’ the splendid tables and dii penates of the 
Nobility and Gentry of the realm? Where, in short, would 
Horxnam and all its princely domains be half a dozen years hence ? 
But, fortunately, these questions are now atrest. Louis XVIII. is 
safe upon his throne. Long may he there continue ; while the read 
usurper remains chained, like Prometheus, to his rock, with the 
vulture gnawing at his heart—a heart too closely ‘ wrapt up in triple 
brass’ to be tortured by any reflections but those upon his own 
sufferings !"" 


If admonitions such as these do not bring Mr. Coke back 
to reason and reflection, nothing will ; he cannot be made of 
“ penetrable stuff;” but in respect for something still English 
about this gentleman, we will indulge him with another 
warning, and trust it will not be lost upon his “ better part of 
man.” 


« Ttis one of the infelicities of revolving years, that they steal 
from us all proper recollection of past dangers and deliverances. But 
no time, no circumstances, should be suffered to erase from British 
bosoms the blessings which Mr. Pitt’s administration showered down 
upon his country, at that dismal period when only hope was left to 
those who sustained, and when despair overwhelmed those who fell 
before the powerful arm of the “rench revolution. You think Mr, 
Pitt should not have interfered in the war with France. I once thought 
so too—many thought so. But our eyes have been long open to the 
error of our judgments. All can now clearly see, looking back upon 
those dark scenes of contention, that England never could have stood 
her ground, had she, at that distressing period, rested upon her arms, 
and suffered such a revulsion of all that constituted the sanctities of 
civilized society to sweep along unresisted. It was necessary that 
the chain which bound the kingdoms of the earth to this ‘ Great 
Babylon,’ should be broken. Age may, and I trust, will increase in 
us an indifference to the things of this world ; but stili, while this 
world must be the theatre of human conduct, the stage of human 
probation, it cannot be aconcern of no moment whether we are to 
live inastate of anarchy, or of regular government ; whether the 
period of our existence is to be marked by ‘ pure and undefiled reli- 
gion,’ or by blasphemous and philosophical infidelity. 

“ The French revolution will ever remain a monument of the 
insanity of corrupting the popular mind. We have seen how their 
philosophers, their Voltaires, their Rousseaus, their Helvetius’s, 
their Diderots, and a host of interior, but hardly iess pernicious 
literati prepared the way, by their specious and blasphemous writings, 
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for the unsettling of every opinion which time had sanctified, and 
reason had approved. We have seen too how their demagogues, 
seconding these principles by a correspondent practice, worked upon 
the people and harrowed up their souls until they had succeeded in 
completely brutalizing them ; and when they were completely bruta- 
lized, we witnessed the blood, the sacrilege, the horror, the mighty 
and perfect desolation that followed! The throne and the altar, 
the lives and the property of peaceable subjects, all sank togetier ; 
and it isin every man’s recollection, what monsters of government, 
what abortions of religion arose from their ashes, palsying all power 
of resistance by their frightful forms and abhorred gesticulations, [ 
see Marius amid the ruins of Carthage, stern, indignant, unsubdued, 
dreadful—the picture of agreat, bad mind shattered to atoms, yet 
without remorse ; and would the Republic had then been well rid of 
him! But Marius, Sir, shrouded in all his horrors, was an angel of 
light to some of the wretches of the ‘ Revolutionary Tribunal’ who 
glutted that unhappy country with human butcheries, and who, with 
more than his ferocity, had not a spark of his greatness of soul.” 


Of the former English hopitalities at Holkham he is not a 
niggard of his praise, and of which he speaks in the language 
of classic admiration. 


“* At such a board every man has been proud tosit. And there, too, 
in better days, sat one of whom even such aboard might, in return, 
be proud ! Often have you been gratified by his keen political remark, 
running sometimes, it may be, in impure channels, but still flowing 
over beds of gold. Often have you witnessed his polished diction, 
his exquisite imagery, his fine gradations of thought, poured from a 
clear, full, fertilizing urn. Often have you travelled with him 
through the records of generations past and forgotten, and feasted on 
his recondite researches, freely spread forth, like the light of heaven, 
to all around him. But when, with a fascination hardly to be con- 
ceived, he struck into new paths, which he trod without leaving a 
trace behind, and introduced his auditors to grand and solemn scenery 
—when he led them to fresh fountains, and unlocked the springs of 
ancient lore, and displayed the rich materials of an imagination 
crowded with ‘thoughts that breathe and words that burn,’—when, 
finally, with a conscious, daring hand, he snatched the pencil of 
genius, and presented his delineation of eharacler, where the figure 
Starts from the canvass and becomes ‘ a living soul.’—I behold atten- 
tion absorbt in wonder, and admiration converted into idolatry. 


Nec tantam Phzbo gaudet Parnassia rupes ; 
Nec tantum Rhodope miratur et Ismarus Orphea. 


But these Athenian hours are, alas! no more! The eagle hath de- 
serted his ancient aerie, and bitds of feebler pinion twitter in his place 
Dr. PARR was the classic soul of the Holkham hospitalities, It is 
suicide to recollect who is !” 
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He next takes a very extended view of the Whig and Tory 
parties, from the Grenville and Rockingham administrations, 
down to the present day, giving to each in succession the fair 
meed of praise, and concludes this part of his Letter in the 
following liberal and manly manner. 


‘* T cannot, I confess, bring myself to behold any existing admie 
nistration in the barsh light in which some writers have represented 
them. Icannot consent to consider them as men hardened against 
the sufferings of their fellow-creatures by an acquaintance with their 
vices, nor lost to honourable impulses by their more intimate knows 
ledge of the profligacy of human nature. Much, certainly, of their 
earlier benevolence may have been impaired by repeated experience of 
unkindness and ingratitude ; and somewhat even of virtuous principle 
may have been warped by those concessions, which, contrary to their 
better feelings, they may have been called upon to make to political 
exigencies, or political expedience. Still, the moment the voice of 
the Sovereign thinks fit to invite any set of men into office, whatever 
may be the habitual, constitutional line of their politics, I do think 
they bring with them, together with the most serious responsibility, 
such a pride of integrity, and such a regard for character, as they 
will not suffer easily to be overcome. And it is not until the spell of 
all honourable feeling is broken, by repeated violations of promises 
which they find they cannot fulfil, and repeated concessions to cor- 
rupt, to weak, or to violent measures which they become conscious 
they ought never to have made, that an administration deservedly 
loses credit, and is no Jonger entitled to the confidence of the country. 
This will, however, I trust, Sir, never be the fate of our present 
ministry. They have taken their stand upon sanctified ground. The 
rudiments of their policy were, perhaps, chalked out by Mr. Pitt; 
but they have so filled up the magnificent outlines, and worked upon 
his large ideas, as, at once, to astonish foreign nations, and to secure 
and immortalize their own. Severe rebuke has, nevertheless, not 
been silent ; but witha dignified feeling of decorum; with a high 
tone of sentiment; witha stern consistency of principle, have they 
answered the coarest fuiminations on their conduct, and the darkest 
attacks upon their character. 

‘“* And for what, after all, would you have the present ministry 
dismissed? For concluding a glorious war in as noble and efficient a 
manner as the annals of any age or nation have attorded? For 
turning to the arts of peace the moment the cessation of so dreadful 
a contest would give them time to breathe? For ¢ontemplating the 
tide of public distress, and endeavouring, by every means of retrench- 
ment in their power, to resist its devastations? For behclcing the 
progress of corruption and taking the most efficient means to arrest 
it? For considering thg dangers to which the country is exposed, by 
the revolutionary principles of designing men, by the seditious ten- 
dency of political clubs, by the inflammatory harangues of noisy 
demagogues, by the demoralization of society through the medium 
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of cheap and blasphemous publications, and, with a firmness 
answerable to the occasion, unsealing, at once, the Magna Charta of 
England, and on the temporary suspension of her liberty constructing 
the Jasting grounds of her security? O impotent and insulting 
frenzy! that would blast their virtues with the designation of infamy, 
and address their Sovereign to turn them out of office, for having 
nobly done their duty and insured the salvation of the country in it! 

** But no considerations will weigh with the stubbornness of party 
spirit, the boldness of party accusation, or the inconsistency of party 
conduct. You insist upon it, that unless ministers be dismissed, the 
country cannot be preserved from revolution. From revolution, 
indeed, it may be difficult to preserve it, so long as such tirades as 
were delivered at our late County Meeting are stirring up the minds 
of people to dark surmisings and rebellious motions. Under the 
sanction of great names; of Sidney, of Hampden, of Lock, you 
scat'er your fire-brands and point your arrows. We revere, Sir, as 
much as you can, the memory of these excellent men ; but there are 
periods, as society moves on, when it would be unsafe, perhaps, 
altogether to countenance the writings of the one, or the conduct of 
the other. Still itis not departed, or even living characters like these 
we dread ; we only dread the abuse of their opinions, when weak 
or vicious men affect to act upon them in corrupt and unsteady 
times.” 


We lament that our space does not allow us to travel back 
with our author to the darker ages of history, and trace with 
him the gradual advances of liberty and civilization; but 
although we have extracted so largely from this elegant Letter, 
we cannot resist, nor will we apologize for, giving the winding 
up of this part of his subject. 


‘© The revolution of 1688 consolidated and completed the consti- 
tution of England! Then appeared its stratums and substratums, 
as they had sett!ed themselves after every convulsion. Then were 
discovered the deep and wide foundations, the massy moving engines 
of that stupendous work, Then wasitseen (and cold must be the 
heart that does not burn with rapture at the thought,) that, through 
every period of revolving ages, a monarchical government had Leen 
its cradle, and an ecclesiastical establishment its crown ; and that, 
destitute of these solemn supporters, it would fold itse!f up likea 
scroll and “ pass away like a vision of the night.” The reformed 
religion, therefore, of the church of England sank into the corner- 
stone of the British constitution ; and from that moment it became a 
goodly fabric and strong, with excrescences, indeed, flitting upon its 
surface, but still ‘ beautiful as the sun shining in its strength,’ and, 
as it richly deserves to be, ‘ the joy of the whole earth 

«© And yet you Hampden politicans tell us that the British constt- 
tution is sick at heart and ready to die of its own corruptions, No, 
Sir, while an atom remains of Ler original stamina, her life is in no 
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danger. There is an imperishable purity about her that even the 
contaminating eloquence of a Norfolk County Meeting shall not be 
able to defile. In constant full health it is possible she may not be 
found; but that vivifying power with which she is endowed, will 
enable her to brush away the reptiles that craw] upon her flesh and 
would eat into her bosom, and to be the best physician to her own 
disorders. She will wind herself up in her beauties and her defects, 
and, casting her slough, will come out more fresh and healthy than 
ever. Subjected indeed tothe blind, deleterious operations of her 
enemies, who are for cutting deep, though every slip of the knife 
would be attended by a gangrene, we might presently discover the 
enchantments of her youthful countenance giving place to faded 
features and diminished animation; but while she is supported by 
those who know her valve, and can duly appreciate her spirit, there 
will ever be found in her that happy wonderful property, those 
perenial flows of blood and juices, 





per quos renovata senectus 
In floremm 1edeat, primosque recolligat Annos. 


“ We area GREAT NATION, and we deserve to be great. It 
is only such patriots as you, Sir, who make us little. You who, like 
the insolent Tribunes of Rome, to serve private political purposes, 
cut up national glory and honour, and slaughter, with a rude barbarity, 
all that is excellent in the estimation of the great and good of every 
climate but your own. It is an unnatural conspiracy that you 
County Orators and your partisans have been guilty of against the 
fame of Old England in your Requisition, your Resolutions, your 
Speeches, and your Address. But take the odium of it to yourselves. 
The COUNTY of NORFOLK will not bear you out in such dis- 
graceful proceedings. ‘That County is shewing itself too independent 
to subscribe to such humiliating sentiments. Whata field have you 
chosen for the exposition of your political resentments, and whata 
season for it too? To how unworthy a purpose have you perused the 
records, and contemplated the magnificence of departed empires. 
Of all that once constituted their celebrity, how little do you appear 
to have made your own. Their senators and warriors are gone down 
tothe dust, and your heart seems to have buried itself with them. 
You recal not their sentiments ; you partake not their feelings ; you 
“roll not their raptures, nor catch their fire.” You recollect not 
how they mixt the loftiest passions of their nature with all that 
constituted their country. The very grandeur of theirempires was 
a security for the invincibleness of their arms; and, to know them- 
selves great, was to make themselves so. What Roman but had 
his eye on the mighty founder of his empire, and his soul impressed 
With a double portion of dignity from the very view of that city 
Which gave laws to the universe ! What Grecian beheld the straits of 
Thermopylz without awe, or the plains of Marathon without the 
Proud recollection that there the power of Persia perished for ever! 
But alas! so narrow, so mean, so lostathing is party spirit! the 
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glorious prospect of England triumphant is England disgraced ; and 
the FIELD OF WATERLOO, (at the sound of which future ages shall 
turn back with adoration upon the past,) instead of reminding you 
that there a greater power than Persia perished—there a nobler nation 
than Greece triamphed ; THE FIELD OF WaTERLOO, When it meets 
your ‘ blasied view,’ presen:s merely a monument of the insufficiency 
of those men whom you are imploring your Sovereign to remove from 
his councils, if he would save his crown !”" 


Dismissing the political part of the work, the reverend 
writer looks into the religious establishments of the country, 
und views with a Christian’s eye the approaches of sectarism, 
infidelity, and blasphemy ; and on the subject of dissenters, of 
every kind, he thus concludes. 


‘‘ The solemn conviction has passed over my mind that our con- 
cessions to the Dissenters, as a dissenting body, have never done us 
any good. I ask, is society improved by their boasted spiritual 
Jabours? Have they, in return for all our toleration, all our con- 
ciliation, all our grants and favours ; have they moralized the land, 
and made men better or more obedient subjects, purer or more vital 
christians? Nothing like it—on the contrary, opposition to the 
government of this country was never more violent, more steady, 
more systematic, more deep and deadly in its various lurking rami- 
fications. It combines in its powerful phalanx, all the republicanism, 
all the sectarism, all the fanaticism of the realm. Both saints and 
sinners swell the muster roll of disaffection, and the church—alas ! 
who could have thought that, in a season of danger like the present, 
‘a man’s foes would be they of his own household !’—the church 
pours forth her evangelical tribes to cement, at once, the reputation, 
the enmity, and the strength of the dissenting interest. Nor, indeed, 
are there wanting those of higher name and character among us, who, 
beholding this pure ‘ progeny of light,” these closely connected 
‘thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers, like the here- 
siarch of heaven, ‘ dart through the armed files an experienced eye, 
and silently glory in their disgraceful strength ! 

‘© In the mean while, encompassed as we are with dangers and 
difficulties, I would call upon every orthodox clergyman and every 
sound churchman to come forward and speak his mind, and discharge 
his conscience. The times for caution and lukewarmness, let them 
be assured, are gone by. The cause of our establishment must now 
be pleaded, (if it be thought worth pleading for at all,) in the face of 
reproach, misrepresentation, and malice. There must, at this junc- 
ture, be no fear in any man who has the Jeast regard for his church. 
We must put on our armour and contend in her defence to the utmost 
of our ability. And though we may not be so fortunate as to con- 
vince a!l who peruse our arguments, that they are founded in reason 

and cemented by obligations of duty, we shall yet evince ‘ what 
manner of men’ we must be classed with, and prove that we are 
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fearless champions of an insulted hierarchy, whether we be powerful 
ones or no. The liberality of past times, we trust, we shall ever 
cherish ; but the spurious benevolence of the present times, which 
gives every thing and receives nothing, we wish to have as little to do 
with as possible. Concession to sectarists is all very well where it does 
not intrench upon the duty we owe to our excellent and much injured 
establishment. It is wise to yield in trifles; it is honourable: but it 
is neither wise nor honourable to exterminate the higher claims of 
principle at the voice of popular frenzy, or, for the sake of preserving 
a hollow peace with our enemies, to extinguish for ever all sound of 
peace among our friends.” 


, 


We really think there is much truth, as well as a close 
observation on men and manners, in the following. 


‘© Where there is much of dissent there will be much of repub- 
lican principle, and, of consequence, much of disaffection with the 
measures of all governments at all times, and more especially in 
times like the present. In this predicament, Sir—and it sheds a 
double discredit and a double danger on your line of politics—do we 
now, I conceive, stand. The republican spirit has, for some years 
past, been rapidly gaining ground among us. It does not, indeed, 
nor is it necessary it should, spread itself through the mass of our 
population ; but it affects, and very powerfully, many in the various 
ranks of society, (not excluding even the highest,) and many, par- 
ticularly in the middle ranks, the natural consequence, as I take it, of 
secession from our established communion. For every man lost to 
the church, is lost in his veneration to our monarchy, instantly 
becoming republican in his sentiments, and the lower his rank, the 
worse probably his politics,” 


He then concludes his Letter in this very dignified and manly 
explanation. 


** You know your character, however, Sir, among your friends. 
One favour I will do you at parting. I will put you in possession of 
what I suspect to be the true light in which you are, at present, 
beheld by, probably, a large portion of your political adyersaries.— 
And I cannot do it better than in the Janguage of that poet who is the 
pride of his admiring country, and whose works will remain when 
crowns and sceptres are departed, and when the same grave shall have 
buried in oblivion ‘ our love and our hatred,’ our hopes and our 
disappointments; all our national shames, and all our national 
glory. 

- I must not think there are 
Evils enough to darken all his goodness : 
His faults, in him, seem as the spots of heaven, 
More fiery by night's blackness ; hereditary, 
Rather than purchas'd; what he cannot change, 
Than what he chooses.” 
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** With this concession, Sir, to your private virtues, which, 
believe me, I make with far greater pleasure than any reflections I 
may have found myself compelled to cast upon your political conduct, 
I bid you farewell. For myself, I take neither praise nor blame in 
having addressed to you this Letter. It was an act of duty I felt 
called upon to perform, and-I shall not be discouraged by oihers 
denominating it an act of defamation. These are not times for 
smooth, miik and water compositions, that mean nothing ‘The 
‘ native hue of resolution’ I have never ‘ sicklied o'er with the pale 
cast of thought.” What [have deemed it worth while to write at all, 
I have written (especially where the offence to be correcied seemed 
gross and rank,) with a full ceart and soul, pleasing therein certainly 
not my foes, sometimes, I fear, wot even wy fries nds. Throughout 
life, where I have thought my ground tenable, I ‘have free'y uttered 
my sentiments, with, perhaps, too little anxiety as to the evil it 
might draw after it; and, as life declines, I do not find this anxiety 
to increase upon me, I dare not, on looking back, commend inyself 
for this disposition of mind, neither will I condemn it. It has been 
thesource of much of my comfort and of no little of my uneasiness, 
But, upon the whole, it is not probably an enviable state of feeling, 
One consolation, however, remains to me. Where, upon after 
reflection, I have discovered any undue precipitance of judgment, or 
harshness of sentiment, my sorrow hath evermore gone hand in hand 
with my offence. 

‘« IT have discharged my duty tothe best of my ability in what I 
conceive a good and virtuous cause ; and, when conscieuce is satisfied, 
every passion and propensity of our nature should be satisfied too.” 


We now leave our truly patriotic and elegant writer with 
regret, and recommend the perusal of his valuable work to 
every one who loves his country, values his constitution, and 
reveres his religion. 











History of the C ampaign of the British, Dutch, Hanoverian, 
and Brunswick drmtes, under the Command of the Duke of 
Hellingion; and of the Prussians, under that of Prince 
Blucher of Feahistadt, in the year 1815: witha plan of the 
Butile of Waterloo, or Ea Belle Alliance. By C. de M. 
Togeth-r with an decount of the Origin ef the Publication, 
and some particulars regarding Buonaparte’s conduct during 
the Battle of FH uterloo : of the Defence of Hugomont, and 
La Haye Sainte; of the Progress of Grouchy’s Army, &e. 
By the Right Honourable Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 8vo. 
Pp. 159, Egerton. 


Tue public are exclusively indebted to Sir John Sinclair for 
che appearance of this volume, which is supposed to be the 
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production of the Prussian General Muffling, who attended 
Lord Wellington in the field, during the whole of that 
eventful day, on which the battle of Waterloo was fouglit. 
While Sir John was at Brussels, he informs us, that he acci- 
dentally heard that a General Officer who had been present at 
the battle had drawn up an account of it, which was intended 
to be published in ne other language than German. Sir John 
waited on the author, and succeeded in prevailing on- him to 
send an Mnglish translation of his work to this country, on 
conditions that Sir John would undertake to print it, at his 
ownexpense. This the Baronet did undertake, and it would 
be a libel on the country to suppose that he has lost by such 
an undertaking. 

Though we have manv accounts of this battle already, both 
in English and in French, still it is most desirable to have the 
description of it, from an officer of rank and experience, who 
was on the spot, and who was fully competent, not only to all 
the purposes of general observation, but even to appreciate 
every movement of both armies. 

On the opening of the campaign of 1815, the Prussian 
army of the Lower Rhine, under the orders of Count Kleist 
de Nollendorf, had been so reduced as not to exceed, at the 
beginning of March, $0,000 men. ‘The Prince of Orange 
had an army of about 20,000 men scattered over the Low 
Countries ; and none of the fortresses were properly garrisoned. 
Such was the military state of things, on the northern frontier 
of France, when Buonaparte’s escape from Elba was an- 
nounced. Boththe Prussian and Dutch Generals, on receiving 
information of this event, did not wait for orders from their 
respective courts, but immediately adopted such measures of 
defence, as appeared to them best adapted to existing circum- 
stances. Count Kleist ordered the fortresses on the Prussian 
frontier to be victualled without delay, concentrated his troops 
in the vicinity of Juliers, and called in all those who were on 
furlough. While the Prince of Orange, on his side, concen- 
trated his army near Ath; occupied Mons and ‘Tournay, and 
ordered the works at each place to be strengthened. 

Thus circumstanced the two Generals agreed to act in con- 
cert, and General Kleist undertook to join the Dutch army 
with 50,000 men, in case Buonaparte should attack them, (as 
he might have done, and as he ought to have done,) in the 
latter end of March ; and, should the attack be postponed till 
the 15th of April, General Kleist promised to join him with 
60,000 men; including from nine to ten thousand cavalry ; 
and 200 pieces of cannon. But the Duke of Wellington 
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arrived at Brussels from Vienna, at the beginning of April, 
and brought with him full powers for the Prussian Commander, 
The Duke now formed his own plan of defence ; he ordered 
the fortresses of Ostend, Nieuport, and Antwerp, to be put in 
a condition to stand a siege; while the fortifications of Ypres, 
Tournay, Ath, and the citadel of Ghent, were materially 
strengthened, and a_ téte-du-pont formed near Oudenarde, 
Every thing was ready by the 12th of June, and in the mean 
time, reinforcements and a numerous artillery had reached the 
army from England. The Dutch and Belgians now advanced 
into the line, and the Prussian army was reinforced. Prince 
Blucher took the command of this army, and established his 
head-quarters at Liege, which was then occupied by the 
Saxons, who were guilty of such disturbances and excesses as 
left no room to doubt that they maintained a correspondence 
with the French. By the 27th of May, the whole Prussian 
army (a few regiments excepted,) was assembled on the 
Meuse; the first corps near Charleroy, the second near Namur, 
the third near Ciney, and the fourth near Liege; the effective 
strength of the front divisions amounted to about 115,000 
men. By this disposition of the Prussian troops, the enemy 
was left in doubt, whether they intended to join the Duke of 
Wellington, to their right, or the Russian army, which was then 
approaching, to their left. On comparing the exertions thus 
made by the Prussian monarchy, on this occasion, with the 
efforts of the new kingdom of Holland, the author makes the 
following just and pertinent observations. 


“* On perceiving the exertions made by the Prussian monarchy, 
and casting a glance on the modern kingdom of Holland, augmented 
to a population of five millions of souls, for the purpose, as it would 
appear, of erecting a barrier against France, it was not unreasonable 
to expect, that powerful armies would be raised in a country, still 
remaining one of the most opulent in Europe. After the armistice 
in 1803, Prussia, with a smaller population, and a territory totally 
exhausted, had sent nearly 200,000 men into the field. Had the 
kingdom of Holland made a similar exertion at this time, Prussia 
could, and confurmably to her own interests, must have commenced 
the war on the Middle Meuse. But according to all accounts, 
Holland raised no more than 30,000 men. Thus, in order not to 
lose sight of the general interest, Prussia was under the necessity of 
joining the Duke of Wellington, because, to act with efficacy 
against the enemy, either on the offensive or defensive, he alone would 
have proved too weak. Meanwhile Buonaparte had arranged his 
corps for the service of the north, of which the first and second were 
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fourth at Metz, and the sixth at Laon: the fifth was in Alsace, and 
the Guards (were) in Paris.” 


It is somewhat strange that the Allies should not have 
made a specifie stipulation with the Dutch, as to the number 
of troops they should support on their peace establishment ; 
and the amount of the army which they should bring into the 
field, in the event of a new war. Situated as the Dutch are, 
on the frontiers of France, it is of the utmost importance that 
they should always be provided against the effect of a surprize, 
or of a sudden attack. This is a matter of too much conse- 
quence, and affects too much the general interest, to be left 
either to chance, or to the prudence and discretion of the 
Dutch monarch. It ought to be specifically provided for by 
treaty, and guaranteed by all the allied powers. 

Had the preparations on the Upper and Middle Rhine been 
in a state of as great forwardness as those on the Lower Rhine 
and in the Netherlands, the Allies might have begun offensive 
operations in the beginning of June. As it was, however, 
the 12th of that month was fixed upon by the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Prince Blucher for entering France in the vicinity 
of Maubeage. But the Prince was unable to bring up the 
necessary quantity of guns, and this occasioned a further 
delay. On the fourteenth of June it was positively known that 
the French army concentrated in the neighbourhvod of Mau- 
beuge, on which account Blucher directed his second corps to 
Sombref, his third to Namur, and the fourth to Haunt. 

At noon on the 15th of June, intelligence was received by 
Blucher at Namur, and by the Duke of Wellington at Brussels, 
at four in the afternoon, that the first Prussian corps, under 
General Ziethen, posted in the Sombre, had been attacked 
by the enemy, who was advancing in the direction of Charleroy. 
General Ziethen received orders to retreat; which he did, 
though not without considerable loss, being compelled to fight 
his way with an enemy greatly superior in numbers. The 
action lasted till dark, and the first corps took a position in the 
night behind Fleuris ; ; but retreated farther the next morning, 
on the approach of the enemy. 

At midnight, on the 15th, the Duke of Wellington, having 
ascertained that the French were not proceeding in the direc- 
tion of Mons, gave orders for his army to advance. It is 
very well known that General Picton’s division arrived first in 
sight of the enemy ; and were attacked before they had time 
tor either repose or refreshment. ‘The gallantry which this 
admirable officer displayed, _ and the bravery of the troops 
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which he commanded, were never, on any occasion, exceeded, 
They nobly maintained their ground, against a greatly superior 
force, though destitute of cavalry, (except, indeed, the Bruns- 
wick ‘Hussars, who fought bravely,) and repulsed every attack, 
compelling the enemy to retreat. Yet so miserably defective 
is the account of this action, that even the name of General 
Picton does not appear in it. 
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Sermons and Lectures. By Alexander Brunton, D. D. One 
of the Ministers of the Tron Church, and Professor of 
Oriental Languages in the University: of Edinburgh. S8vo, 
Pp. 460. Constable, Edinburgh; Longman and Co, 
London, 1818. 


In an age when Infidelity, Sectarism, and Septicism, presume 
to raise their heads against the Established religion, and 
when its too many defenders rest indolently secure in the 
goodness of their cause; when the very air we breathe, is 
poisoned with the nightshade blasphemy; we hail the appear- 
ance of a volume like the present, with a delight bordering on 
rapture; and wish we could call many others of the Church 
to unite with our pious author, to come forth and shew what 
the beauty of Holiness is. We have in our Church many of 
no ordinary attainments and of tive religious feeling ; let them 
therefore, not slumber in their calling, lest when they shall be 
aroused by the dangers of the Church, they discover that they 
have suffered the enemy to approach too near the Ark of our 
Faith and Hopes. The Author before us, is a writer of no 
common talent; uniting the eloquence of Blair to the Piety 
of a Porteus, and yet possessing the singular merit of plain- 
ness, that those whorun may read, and be convinced. ‘The vo- 
lume consists of Sermons and Lectures, the former, chiefly on 
particular narratives on the Scriptures and on the miracles; 
the latter are on subjects of practical Christianity; the first 
Sermon is on the Christian ministry. How well he under- 
stands his subject, the following extract will clearly evince. - 








“* In selecting the topics on which his instructions are to turn, it 
becomes the Christian teacher to inquire,—not, assuredly, what will 
be most agreeable to himself, —what he can most easily accomplish,— 
or what will display more successfully any endowments in which he 
may imagine himself to excel. It becomes him to enquire, not even 
what will be most agreeable to his people; or what, by avoiding all 
uneasy irritation, is ]1 Kely to secure for him th 2eir partiality and praise. 
It becomes him to inquire, how he can most effectually ‘ preach 


‘Christ Jesus the Lord.’ 
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«“ And, blessed be God! a model is before us, which, on a point 
20 momentous, may preserve us from error, The instructions which 
Jesus Christ himself delivered, are recorded, by the Spirit of God, for 
our example. In these we shail infallibly find the themes which 
redound the most to the glory of our Master, by contributing to the 
everlasting welfare of his people. 

«© Now, the public instructions of Jesus Christ exhibit, in colours 
most impressive and beauiiful, the perfections of his heavenly Father, 
—those endearing attributes, especiaily of love and mercy, which it is 
the peculiar office of the Gospel to proclaim. ‘They remind us often 
of the operations of Divine Providence, and of that inspection which 
the Creator exerciseth continually over the creatures of His hand. 
Jesus calleth us by precept, as well as by example, to those offices of 
devotion which the Former of our bodies, and Father of our spirits, 
requires us, for our own advantage, to perform. Jesus speaks.to us of 
the hope of immortality, that hope which hath vanquished the fear of 
death ; extending our prospects to a world, where, all the imperfec- 
tions Which new surround us ceasing, happiness and purity reign for 
ever more, : 

“ Jesus speaks to us of the great scheme of salvation, through 
which this glorious destiny is secured to the sons of men ;—of those 
sufferings which love to man made him willingly undergo ;—of that 
death by which he ‘ bare our sins, in his own body, on the tree ;'—of 
that resurrection from the grave to which he himself appealed as the 
pledge that his doctrine was true ;—of that exaltation to which he 
hath now returned, where he sitteth ‘ on the right hand of Power,’ 
and where ‘ all judgment is committed to him.’ He establishes our 
faith and exalts our hope by assuring us, that, where he sitteth ‘on 
the right hand of Power,’ he condescendeth still to be our intercessor 
and advocate: that, amidst the ‘ judgment committed to him,’ he 
remembers the infirmity which he humbled himself to share. 

‘« While Jesus sets before us the prospect of the heavenly inherit- 

ance, he is not tnmindful of the means which must train us for its 
enjoyment. Whileshe proclaims the glad tidings of reconciliation and 
forgiveness, he exhibits in his law the standard of duty. In his 
example its transcript is brightly displayed. In the path of unfeigned 
devotion,—of vital holiness, —of active charity,—he calls us to walk, 
as friends and followers of him. 
_ Tf these were the themes on which our Master himself most 
lrequently dwelt; if these were the themes which he considered as 
most essential to the spiritual welfare of his hearers,—these are also 
the themes which will be most frequently chosen by the Christian 
teacher, if his desire sincerely be to ‘ preach not himself, but Christ 
Jesus the Lord.’ 

‘“« The teacher feels his own infirmity ; he feels that he himself is 
‘gnorant and erring, little entitied to instruct those who have greater 
experience and greater wisdom than his to guidethem. But his com- 
mission is from on high. The words which he speaks are the words 
of the living God. Inthe name of the Master whom he preacheth, 
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and in that name alone, he offers to instruct the ignorant, and to build 
up the pious in their most holy faith. ‘ As ambassadors of God,’ the 
teachers of the Christian church offer to their people a hope of useful- 
ness which no endowments ot their own could promise. The strength 
of God is perfected in men’s infirmity. For, through what the 
worldly wise and the spiritually proud may call the ‘ foolishness of 
preaching,’ it is the pleasure of our great Lord, that religious truth 
should be brought to remembrance, and the obligations of religious 
duty quickened ; that not only the ignorant should learn knowledge, 
but that the purest mind should be stirred up to useful recollection. 
God blesseth the ordinance of his own appointment ; and, even while 
the ‘ treasure is in earthen vessels, the excellency of the power’ is seen 
to be of Him. 

*« The planet, dark in itself and rayless, acquires, from the orb that 
cheers the day, a splendour not its own. As it moves on in its 
appointed path, its beams direct the mariner amid the trackless deep ; 
its mild glory draws the wandering eye to heaven. And shall not 
He, from whom the sun itself receives its splendour ;—shall not He 
‘who dwelleth in the light,’ and ‘in whom is no darkness ;—shall 
not He bestow on the meanest instrument which is employed in his 
service some portion of that light which belongs to himself alone ?" 


By the above extracts, our readers will see how well quali- 
fied the Rev. Author is for the task ; (task did we say ?) no, 
the duty he has undertaken; and will perceive that we are 
preparing for them a treat of the highest order. On the subject 
of the exercises of devotion he is uncommonly fine. 


‘¢ Would we wish our dispositions to resemble those of the saints 
who have entered within the veil ;—who once worshipped with us in 
the sanctuary below, but now see with greater clearness, and fee] with 
greater intensity than we, the wonders which we have this day been 
employed in commemorating ;—the saints, into whose society we 
trust that we shall come ;—the saints, in whose employments we trust 
that we shall share,—let us take into our lips the song of the redeemed, 
saying, with a loud voice, ‘ Worthy is the lamb that was slain to re- 
ceive power and riches, and wisdom and strength, and honour and 
glory, and blessing. Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power, be 
unto him that sitteth on the throne, and to the Lamb for ever and 
ever. Letus, like the elders, who, ‘ have every one of them harps, 
and golden vials full of odours, which are the prayers of the saints.’ 
who even now encircle that throne before which we know that we 
must soon appear ;—let us, like them, ‘ fall down and worship Him 
that liveth for ever and ever.’ 

«‘ But remember, I beseech you, my brethren, that the worship which 
our Lord requires from us, is not the tribute of the lips alone. The 
worship which he requires, is the homage of heart and of life. 
‘ Man may judge by the outward apppearance, but the Lord looketh 
upon the heart.’ 
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« Remember, I beseech you, that even our exercises of devotion 
are permitted, only in order that they may become subservient to 
our own spiritual improvement. They cannot profit Him to whom 
they are addressed. ‘They cannot exalt his honour, who setteth again 
atthe right hand of power. They cannot increase His happiness, 
who dwelleth again in the glory which He had with the father befcre 
the world was. Were there no purpose which they could serve, 
useful to ourselves, they would not be permitted to us, much less 
enjoined. 

‘¢ For, just and natural as the feeling may be that prompts them, 
the province of man on earth, is not only to feel, but to act. His 
time is to be spent, not in the expression of feelings, however pure, 
but in active preparation for eternity. If our exercises of devotion 
are permitted, it is because, when performed aright, they are power- 
fully conducive towards this great end.” 


On every subject necessary to a preparation for eternity, he 
deems nothing trifling ; even the conversation between man and 
man, should be of a religious spirit, and thus he enforces it. 


‘I, To those who fear the Lord in sincerity and truth, religious 
conversation is matural, What dwells habitually in the mind, the 
lips will most frequently utter; for, ‘ out of the abundance of the 
heart, the mouth speaketh.’ It is accordingly matter of universal 
remark, that the profession of each individual, and his customary 
modes of thought, almost irresistibly appear in his conversation. 
Shall the christian be the only exception to this general law? Shall 
he alone be ashamed or reluctant to dwell onthe subject which is 
tohim most deeply interesting ? 

The tradesman selects with care, and addresses with evident pre- 
ference those to whom the secrets of his craft are known ; with whom 
he may plan the means of abridging his labour and increasing his 
gains, And shall not the servants of Jesus Christ speak one to ano- 
ther of that work which their great Master hath given them to do? 
Shall they not speak one to another of that sublime employment in 
which they are all engaged ? 

‘“‘ The merchant relates the history, and boasts the success, of his 
speculations. And is it not natural for them who are in search of 
, re pearl of great price,’ to speak one to another of its inestimable 
value ? 

The husbandiman recounts exultingly the labours which he hath 
performed, and the hopes of that harvest which is to enrich him in 
its maturity. And shall not Christians speak one to another of that 
‘good seed, which the Spirit of God hath sown in their hearts; of 
the fruit of those graces which now are in blossom ? 

“The philosopher takes delight in explaining his discoveries toa 
congenial mind,—in prosecuting along with a congenial mind, the 
exalted researches which engage him. And shall not Christians speak 
one to another of the revelation which cometh from heaven, of a 
Wisdom which God alone could inspire ? 
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240 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


“« The ‘ speech,’ even of the licentious ‘ bewrayeth’ him. Glory. 
ing in his shame, he rejoices to find a companion with whom he may 
talk of his mean pursuits, of his guilty pleasures. And is it not na. 
tural that the household of faitl should speak one to another of those 
pursuits which exalt and purify our nature ; of those pleasures which 
ennoble and improve whilé they bless ? 

<< To those who fear the Lord,---to Christians assured of each others 
worth---even alihough no ties of intimacy or relationship connect 
them,---the most natural subjects of conversation are those which 
religion supplies. In their view the interests and the honours of 
this world are but of secoiidary importance. Why, then, should 
these exclude a far dearer theme? But, above all, from the domestic 
cirele, from the confidentia! hour---by what inexplicable prejudice js 
religious conversation banished ? By what inexplicable prejudice do 
they refuse to speak one to another of their eternal interests, whom 
in addition to the bonds of one commen faith, the ties of blood or of 
affection unite; who are appointed by Providence, or selected by 
partial choice, to be bearers of each others burdens, and helpers in 
each others joy ? 

‘* In speaking of the pleasures of religious conversation, I do not 
mean to dignify with that name, the wranglings of what is called 
theological controversy ;---disputes which often harden and corrupt 
the heart, destroy every kind affection, and root out every Christian 
grace. Nor doI mean to defend the practice of those who, while 
they name the name of Christ, veil all their religion in a gloom, 
which, in truth, is foreign tothe Gospel. Their conversation pictures 
only the melancholy and forbidding sentiments by which it is in- 
aspired. But surely religion has many themes to offer besides the 
triumph of depravity, the fears of vengeance, and the horrors of final 
reprobation. What is there sublime or amiable in the whole range 
of intellectual and moral speculation, with which religious feeling 
may not be united, and on which the conservation of the pious may 
not with propriety and with advantage dwell? In this wide. range 
there is much that, while it advances our improvement, may minister 
also to our delight. 

‘* Does the soul rejoice to contemplate perfection even in the ab- 
stract,---to trace the relations of those graces which compose it, and 
the features by which each is characterized and ennobled? How 
delightful, then, the eloquence of piety, when it speaks of that per- 

fection which the soul adores,—when it describes every excellence 
living and operating in Him, who alone is infinitely pure, and holy, 
and wise, and just, and powerful ! 

« Do we listen with rapture to the poet while he celebrates the 
beauties of nature? Do we value highly the companion whose 
ready taste can select every charm, whose vivid descriptions place the 
landscape before us? How far more pleasing the converse of those 
who inseparably unite with the perception of beauty, the idea of its 
Creator,—who see usefulness in every ornament, and benevolence 18 
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every change,---who walk with God amidst the charms of nature, 
gnd behiid in their loveliness, a brighter glory. 

« Do we yield ourselves with pleasure to the beautiful dream which 
paints mankind in ideal purity,---biotting out, by its benevolent 
touch, oppression and iniquity, and sorrow, from the earth,---the 
dream of a golden age, when ail shall be enlightened, and virtuous, 
and happy: Let us speak, then, one to another, of the prospects of 
the Christian, For, afzer his connection with this fleeting state hath 
ceased, he knows that he shall dweil in a land where these bright an- 
ticipations are more than realized,---where perfect purity and perfect 
happivess are joined in eternal harmony. 

‘‘ [ndeed, we cannot doubt tor a moment of the usefulness of 
religious conversation, although we should regard it merely as an 
additional means for impressing the topics of religion upon the mind 
with frequency, and with lively interest. For this purpose it is exe 
pressly enjoined in Scripture asaduty. The injunction was given to 
Israel ; but its purpose evidently extends to us also.”’ 


Sermon the eighth is of value beyond all price; it is ad- 
dressed to “ the lovers of pleasure,” and we should take shame 
to ourselves were we to hint an apology for extracting largely 
from it; indeed, we lament that our space does not allow us to 
give it complete. ‘* Lovers of pleasure more than lovers of 
God.” 


‘* Against such men, it is the duty of the Christian teacher, in 
every age, to guard. It is his duty to resist their influence, and 
toreprove their sin. While, by the authority entrusted to him 
he is to admonish and c«nsure those who are ‘ lovers of their own- 
selves, covetous, boasters, proud, blasphemers, disobedient to parents, 
uothankfal, unholy, without natural affection, truce breakers, false 
accusers, incontinent, fierce, despisers of those that are good, traitors, 
heady, and high minded,’—he is to admonish and censure those also, 
‘who are lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God.’ 

‘* This will be accounted a ‘ hard saying.’ The votary of pleasure 
will eagerly plead, that his parsuit is natural and harmless; that,--- 
although he devotes himseif to the stady of amusement, and al- 
though that study may be frivolous,---his indulgence is of no criminal 
kind ; that itis unjust to rank him with atrocious offenders. He 
contends that it is unjust to tax him with failure in love to God. 
merely because he gratifies the innocent propensities which Goc 
himself hath planted in the breast,---merely because he freely enjoys 
the good things which God himself hath provided. 

“Tt is trae, that God hath inspired the love of innocent pleasure, 
and that he hath amply provided the means of its gratification. But 
tis also true, that He hath given us duties to perform, which are 
'0 constitute the business of life. If we allow our love of amuse- 
ment to grow into a passion,—if we make i's pursuit our business, 
we exalt it toa rank to which, in the eye of wisdom, it hath ne 
solid claim. 

No, 240, Vol. 54, May, Y8is. R 
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242 ONIGINAL CRITICISM. 


“It is true that it isan awful charge to call any of the creatures of 
(sod lovers of pleasures more than of Him. It argues at 
ouce adeeper misfortune, and a grosser preversion of nature, than 
we should at first glance ascribe to the character of him who de- 
votes himself to the parsuits of frivolous amusement merely. But 
the question, whether or not the title is justly incurred, may be 
brought to an easy issue. ‘ By their fruits shall ye know them,’ saith 
our Saviour, speaking of those principles by which conduct is swayed, 

‘In bringing the matter to this simple test. I shall endeavour to 
shew you the effects produced by the intemperate pursuit of mere 
amusement upon every branch of duty ;---upon the duties which 
we owe to ourselves ; upon the duties which we owe to our fellow 
men ;---upon the duties which we owe to our country ;---and upon 
the duties which we owe to our God. If the intemperate pursuit 
of mere amusement,---however harmless it may appear to the 
transgressor himself, and to many an indulgent witness of his folly,--- 
be in truth injurious to the performance of these duties, its votaries 
are ‘ lovers of pleasures more than lovers of God.’ 

‘‘ The intemperate pursuit of amusement is injurious to the pers 
formance of those duties which we owe to ourselves; and, therefore, 
in so far proves its votary to be no Jover of God. 

‘* The lover of pleasures, too, may hope at first that the intempe- 
rate indulgence which he allows them is compatible with his im- 
provement ;---that he, too, will return from their fascinations to the 
business of active duty, with keener zeal, and renovated strength. 
But, alas, itis notso. As ‘he who loveth silver, shall not be satis- 
fied with silver; nor he who loveth abundance with iticrease,’ so is 
it with the votary of pleasure. The insidious ally which promised 
at first its aid to duty, by degrees withdraws the pledge; establishes 
on the rvin of every rival itsown dominion, and extends its requisi- 
tions with merciless severity. His mind, dissipated and weakened 
by unrestrained frivolity, feels as an intolerable oppression the steady 
discipline which wisdom demands. Amusement becomes the ‘ one 
thing needful ;’ in pursuit of which ‘the pearl of great price’ is for- 
gotien ;---the ‘ field’ is unexplored which hides the real ‘ treasure.’ 

‘“The votary of pleasure has neither time nor inclination for 
cultivating his faculties, and for establishing the graces of the Chris- 
tian spirit within him. A shallow refinement he may attain; and 
he may boast of its fancied value. But the tinsel contains in it 
nothing intrinsically useful or dignified. ‘There is wanting all that 
can give elevation to the character, or solid peace to the mind.---In 
forced and feverish heat there may spring a plant of sickly elegance. 
But the oak, which strikes deep its root, and flings an ample shade 
ground, must be trained by other culture. 

* To the performance of social as well as of personal duties, 0c- 
casional amusement gives aid. The heart expands to every gentle 
affection, while cheerfulness and gaiety are around. The sharers ©! 
our pleasures become doubly dear tous. While they cont ibute 
enr satisfaction, they gain a stronger claim to our assistauce---as, 9 
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the other hand, we willingly hear the instructor, and follow the 
guide, who softens the dignity of wisdom with temperate and in- 
nocent joy. . 

«* But, when the fatal barrier is past which divides intemperate from 
innocent joy, the effect is entirely reversed. In the whirl of con- 
stant dissipation the heart becomes selfish and hardened. When 
pleasure is the only counsellor, its counsel is to turn away the eye 
from every painful object---to shut the ear against all but dulcet and 
lulling sounds---to plan only the new folly, which to-morrow shall 


_ succeed the folly of to-day---to count every employment of time and 


fortune lost, if it do not coniribute to the great purpose of life--- 
leasure---selfish pleasure. 

‘ Inthat higher walk of benevolence which reaches to the wants 
of the mind and of the soul---the lover of pleasure is still less likely 
toexcel. He hath sacrificed to his favourite pursuit the improve- 
ment of his own nature, and is not likely by his precepts and 
example to benefit others. He is neither willing nor able to dignify 
himself, by contributing to their improvement in knowledge or in 

race.” 

a Nor is his domestic influence more useful. The controul which 
he ought to exercise in the more private walks of life,---over those 
who more immediately depend upon him,---he throws wilfully and 
criminally away. His children he abandons to the charge of others, 
at an age when they most require a parent’s nursing care---a parent's 
watchful eye---The spiritual welfare of his dependants enters not 
once into his regard. If he chide their indolence—if he reprove 
their vice, it is only because these qualities affect his own interest and 
comfort——not because through them a brother's soul may perish. 

‘‘ The lover of God loves his country also. He respects the tie 
by which Providence hath united men as members of one political 
society. National advantages he considers as a giftof God. Re- 
garding their defence, therefore, as a religious duty,—the Christian 
hero is ready at his country’s summons, to tear every jeaceful bond 
asunder. Under the banners of that God to whom justice and 
victory belong, he advances dauntless to the combat. 

‘Let not the female part of the community consider themselves 
as uninterested in this view of the subject. By them the future 
champions of the state are trained ; and must not the mother, who is 
herself the slave of. frivolous amusement, expect to see her neglected 
offspring rise around her, feeble in body, and feebler in mind ?}—By 
them the public manners are dictated. While their example sanc- 
tions the unrestrained pursuit of pleasure, indolence and effeminacy 
prosper under their smile. But if they delight in employments that 
are useful, and in sentiments that are ennobling,—assembling a 
worthier race around them, they will be safe through the enthusiasm 
which they themselves have kindled. 

‘* These discordant principles let us not hope to unite.—The life 
of man is too short—his powers are too limited to admit of more 
than one great ob:ect in his plan of action.‘ We cannot serye two 
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244 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


masters—we cannot serve God and mammon’'---we cannot be equally 
‘ lovers of God’ and ‘ lovers of pleasures.’ ” 


By this time, we are tolerably sure our readers will not 
think we have drawn their attention toa work which is not 
every way deserving tle highest commendation, and mingle 
their regrets with ours that we could not detain them longer in 
this Chapter ; but we have yet the power to make some amends 
as we go onward in the volume. We pass on from the Sermon 
on educating the children of the Poor, as being a subject 
which has been so variously treated by so many and so well, 
because we are coming to something more closely connected, 
(not that we think education at all lightly connected, far, far 
the contrary,) with the glorious work of Salvation on the Com- 
munion with God ;---here our teacher shews us at once the way 
into the presence Chamber of the Lord. 


«© No one who is well acquainted with the nature of the Gospel, 
will tax it with enthusiasm. It does not address itself to feeling 
alone. Its influence does not rest upon passion only ,—to the exclusion, 
or even tothe prejudice of reason. Our intellectual powers have 
so elevated a place in our frame assigned to them by the Creator : 
they are obviously intended by Him so very much to influence both 
our belief and our conduct,—that a revelation proceeding from Him 
could not but be accommodated, and could not but address itself to 
faculties which He hath taught us thus to value. 

‘* Accordingly, in the Scriptures the belief of the Christian is 
everywhere represented as a rational belief ;—his obedience as a 
rational duty, ‘ Yea,’ saith our Saviour, ‘ and why, even of your- 
selves, judge ye not what is right?’ ‘ Sanctify the Lord God in 
your hearts, and be ready always to give an answer to every man that 
asketh youa reason of the hope that is in you, with meekness and 
fear. ‘ I speak as unto wise men ; Judge ye whatI say.’ ‘ I will 
pray with the spirit, and [ will pray with the understanding also. | 
wil] sing with the spirit ; I will sing with the understanding also. 
In the church I had rather speak five words with my sone pat 
that by my voice I might teach others also, than ten thousand words 
in an unknown tongue.’ ‘ Brethren, be not children in under- 
standing. Howbeit, in malice be yecbildren, but in understanding 
be ye men.’ 

« It is equally clear, however, upon the other hand, that reason. 
though an important part of our constitution,—being only a part— 
ought not to be addressed exclusively, The service of our whole 
nature is due to Him who made it. Now, the affections are 
valuable portion of our frame. In them, no less than in our intel- 
lectual endowments, are found the means of ennobling and adorning 
the character. Our affections, therefore, ought also to be hallowed 
to God. He himself requires the service. ‘ My son,’ saith he, 
‘ give me thine beart." We are invited to ‘draw near witha true 
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heart, in full assurance of faith.” ‘ It is a good thing that the 
beart be established with grace.’ 

‘© The tribute of the heart is inseparable from piety ; for He whom 
we adore hath been pleased to ordain that His own perfections should 
excite our strongest feelings. His power awakens fear in the soul. 
The wisdom of His government fills us with confidence in Him; and 
the rich triumphs of His goodness inspire the warmest gratitude and 
love. 

‘« The Gospel, then,—although it is by no means what its enemies 
have sometimes represented it to be, enthusiastic and visionary,—is 
equally far, on the other hand, from being a mere system of dry 
precepts, and abstract speculations. Its doctrines are endeared, and 
its labours are lightened, by all that is attractive in holy affection. Its 
doctrines are doctrines of reconciliation and mercy. Its labours are 
labours of love.—While, in the Gospel, affection guides and softens 
the discharge of social duty, binding the disciples of Jesus to each 
other in bonds of brotherly kindness,—affection reaches even to the 
exercises of piety, and is permitted to shed its gentle influence over 
that relation which unitesus with our God. Iathe Gospel, the 
Almighty reveals himself as our protector, friend, and father. The 
intercourse which He permits us to hold with Him, is shadowed forth 
under those images which in ordinary life mark the most intimate 
connection, and excite the liveliest feelings. We are invited to 
‘ love Him,’—‘ to walk with Him,’—‘ to hold communion with 
Him ;' and, as in the text, we are reminded, that ‘ our fellowship is 
with the Father, and with his Son, Jesus Christ.’ 

‘‘ IT, Measured by this standard, then, the fellowship with God, 
which we are invited to hope for, implies, in the first place,---converse 
with Him. 

‘ Fellowship with an earthly friend implies in it converse with 
him. Without frequent converse, interchange of sentiments and 
plans and wishes would be lost,---which forms the very essence of 
confidential intercourse among men. Destitute of this, attachment 
would be shadow only---not substance. Who does not feel the 
charm of those hours which are spent in the society of a friend, 
while personal intercourse with him is in our power? Who does not 
acknowledge the value of that precious art, which even at a distance 
enables us still to hold converse with those whom we esteem ? 

“ The God with whom we have fellowship giveth us an answer to 
Our prayers,—either by the dispensations of His providence,—or by 
the influence of His Spirit upon our souls. ‘Lhe wisdom of His 
government forbids us to suppose, that—when the same effect can be 
produced in the ordinary course of providence—He will, at the call 
of creatures such as we are, derange, with miraculous interference, 
that regularity in the train of things which is so useful and so admi- 
rable. But what is the ordinary course of providence, other than the 
working of God ? 

‘* An answer is given to prayer in a manner yet more direct and 
unequivocal, through the influences of the Holy Spirit on the minds 
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$16 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


of the pious. Whether the worshippers draw nigh to God in the 
more stated services of devotion, or in those secret aspirations of the 
heart which no ear but His receiveth, God is pleased to draw nigh 
unto them. Manifestations of His nature which the world knoweth 
not; and emotions of gratitude which the worldling cannot feel; and 
detestation of sin more ardent than our corrupt nature of itself could 
inspire ; and purposes of righteousness more elevated and more pure 
than fallen man of himself ‘could form,—these are the gifis of that 
Spirit which worketh in us, and gradually restoreth the glories of our 
nature. His is every pious thought that rises within us. His is every 
holy resolution. His is every righteous deed. He it is that guides 
our meditations on the things that belong to our peece. He it is that 
assists and instructs us in studying the oracles of truthb,—that brings 
them hometo the heart with such energy as makes them indeed the 
word of Ged to us. 

‘* The influences of the Spirit of God upon the mind are not the 
Jess real, that we perceive not the mode of their operation. Unseen 
by us are the powers which mature the riches of autumn ; yet we read 
their presence by their fruits — Unseen by us are the influences which 
advance our growth, and ripen our intelligence, —which enlarge the 
understanding and expand the affections ;—which urge on the blood 
in its channels, and unite sensation with the sentient mind; yet, he 
who knows best the structure of the human frame, is most deeply 
convinced that these influences must be ever active. ‘ God isa spirit’ 
invisible to our mortal sight, yet is He every where present throughout 
the wide expanse of nature. All His creatures feel His energy, and 
exercise their powers under his controul. If He condescends to 
admit us into communion with Himself, He can direct that commu: 
nion through which we know not of. 

“« II. The fellowship which, under the Gospel, we are permitted 
to have with God, irnplies in it resemblance to Him. 

** Resemblance of character is indispensable to friendship among 
men. This resemblance must appear to exist when the connection 
first is formed; and, if‘the appearance is untrue, the connection 
founded on it vanishes before the lightest breath of heaven. 

‘* The fellowship also which we have with God,---implies, as 
indispensable for its first formation, a desire to resemble Him ;---and, 
as not less indispensable for iis progress, a gradual approach on our 
part to the standard at which we aim. The perfections of the divine 
nature are offered to our imitation with softened glory in the character 
of Jesus Christ who hath left us an exampie that we should walk in 
Hissteps. By taking His nameupon us, we acknowledge the obliga- 
tion which binds us to be ‘ holy as the Master who hath called us is 
holy.’ 

‘* Faint, indeed, and distant is the likeness which at best we can 
bear to God. But the soul of man was made in His image at first ; 
and is destined to reach that image again hereafter. Even while it 
struggles beneath the load of clay, may it not therefore through divine 
grace be enabled to regain son:e beams of its original brightness ? 
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‘¢ TIT. That fellowship which, under the Gospel, we are permitted 
to have with God, implies a participation in all the fulness of the 
divine bounty.” 


We have thus been liberal in our Commendation, and it 
will be seen with a toleration which generosity warrauts ; but 
we will just stop to observe, and ’tis only once for all, to ex- 
press a wish that there had been nothing wanting to complete 
the following passage, 


‘*T cannot conclude without reminding you, that this noble pri- 
vilege is peculiar to the Gospel. Not only doth revelation alone 
make known to us the persoas who compose the Godhead, and the 
various offices which they pertorm towards us---thus alone enabling 
us to have ‘ fellowship wiih the Father and with His Son Jesus 
Christ ;’---but the very idea of the creature holding communion with 
the Creator is peculiar to the Gospel. In al] its branches, that blessing 
is enjoyed through the Gospel alone. 


And a few others of the like bearing. 

We now come to Sermon 14, on the Lord’s supper, and with 
this we must (yet with regret) take leave of the author for the 
present ; we shall be glad to renew our acquaintance with him 
at some future period. This Sermon opens thus :--- 


“If there isan hour which, above all others, weans the mind 
from every frivolous object, and fixes its attention on such only as are 
essentially important, it isthe hour when death approaches. The 
dream of fancy melts away before it. Those blandishments of pleasure, 
which soothed a gayer moment, lose their power to charm.—Those 
false Joys which engrossed more serious interest, and more eager 
pursuit, are striptof theirenchantment. The heart turns from them 
with sickly loathing. 

‘* In proportion as the influence of these is diminished, the mind 
awakes to the impression of all that is great and good. When litile 
lime remains, that little is devoted to something of real value. 

‘“* [ shall endeavour to shew you that the memorial of our Saviour's 
sufferings was chosen with admirable wisdom as the badge of our 
Christian profession ; because it presented to the Apostles of old, 
and doth still present to the faithful worshipper, in a most advan- 
tageous and impressive light, the great subjec’s on which the instruc. 
tion of Jesus were chiefly employed, ard on which the meditations 
of his followers may with most advantage dwell ; the evidence with 
which his mission was supported ;—the ofject which it was interded 
to accomplish,—the reward with which its accomplishment is 
followed. 

‘“* Fhis service is wisely chosen as the badge of our Christian 
profession, for the events which it commemorates illustrate the evidence 
of the Gospel. 

‘* In amatter, however, so essential to our interests, His goodness 
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and His truth equally lead us to conclude that the evidence provided 
will be most ample- greater than might suffice for regulating our 
conduct in the erdinary concerns of life. accordingiy, we find 
every species of provf accumulated in favour of the Go-pel.—The 
unerring wisdom of God announced in distant eges Messia!'’s day ; 
and described the events that should attend its appearing. These 
predictions found their accomplishment in the lite of Jesus —The 
power of God was manifested in Christ ; subjecting the laws of 
nature to his controul, and ecmenitted to him the disposal of life and 
death. 6 The works bare witness of Hom that He came fiom the 
Father..—By the purity of the doctrine itseli—by the distinguished 
excellence which shone in the conduct of the teacher—new interest 
and force are given to the external proof.— Nay, in the unsearchable 
counsels of Providence, the circumstances of suffering and distress in 
which Jesus Christ was involved, contributed essentially to the 
evidence and progress of the Gospel. 

* Not that the sufferings of Jesus, extorting from |! is disciples 
reluctant sympathy, received a support from tenderness, which 
judgment refused to sanction! They make a strong appeal to reason, 
by this remarkable fact; that the suffering cause, though destitute 
of every worldly support, triumphed over difficulty ; and flourished 
amidst opposition the most determined and powerful. 

‘* Had be been that conquering prince whom they once expected 
him to prove—though they had followed his chariot unhurt trough 
the thickcst of the danger—yet, when the heat of battle was past, 
and a conquered wold owned their sway, the sickening thought 
might have returned, that perhaps they were still the dupes of an 
impostor ;—that the fabric of his power was frail ;—and that a 
greater than nian would chaste bim in vengeance. 

“* Had wealth. besiowed by their Master, heaped upon them every 
indulgence that luxury could devise, and had a venal multitude swelled 
their tide of triompti,—their souls would yet have loathed in secret, 
the parasitical atts cau pretended conviction of minds base enough to 
be bought. They would have more than doubted the truth of a cause 
which owed its a’ vaperement to arts so mean. 

« Bat, wher they feund themselves triumphing as_ the disciples of 
acrucified Master ;—when they found themselves, in the name of a 
crucified Master, ena'.!ed to banish disease by a word, or to recall the 
dead to life ;—when they found themselves, in the name of a crucified 
Master. evabled to prevail in their struggle against principalities and 
poweis,--they were assured that the cause in which they were engaged 
was inc: ed the cause of heaven. 

«* With this conviction on their minds, how rapturously would 
they celebrate this solemn ordinance! With what gratitude would 
they acknowledge its institution, as the most valuable bequest which 
their Master could bave left: calculated to produce on their minds 
an indelible impression of His sufferings; which, though once their 
shame, enlightened reason now hailed as the pledge of their security. 
With what joey would they indulge the meditations which this solemn 
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rite inspires! As the fire began to burn within them, with what 
ardour would they. vow at the altar of God, that nothing should 
seduce them from their holy faith ! 

«© He was svon to be no longer present with them to correct their 
prejuc:ces and guide their hopes.—His warning voice would soon ad- 
monish them no more, How necessary was it then, in the prospect of 
that nunistry in which they were to be engaged, that they should have 
an ordinance like this—to remind them how frivolous were their term- 
poral hopes ;- to shew them how little the religion of Christ had to 
do with the vanities of haman grandeur ;—to fix their view on a spiri- 
tual kingdom ? 

« For it was a spiritual kingdom which Jesus came to establish. 
He came—not to realize the fabled achievements of the Jewish hero 
—but to combat with transgression, and make an end of sin. He 
came—not to burst asunder the Roman yoke and lead the warriors of 
Judah to battle—but to save His people from a harder bondage ; to 
make them more than conquerors over sin and death. For this He 
Jived, and suffered, and died.—He bore on the cross whe punishment 
of human geilt; and * by His stripes we are healed.’ 

“ While this ordinance of Christ impresses upon our mind the 
remembrance of His sufferings, it leads us, by a natural and necessary 
connection, to the ‘ hope set before Him:’—through which ‘ He 
endured the cross, despising the shame.’ Of this hope, he himself 
united the remembrance with the original institution of the Sacrament 
of the Supper 

“ Yet a few hours, and the disciples beheld the pledge of this 
glorious hop2! They bebeld their Master burst the fetters of the 
tomb, and arise the ¢ first fruits of them whoslept.” Though he dis- 
dained the pomp of earthly greatness, he invested himself with the 
dignity of the Son of God. Though he scorned the bribes cf earthly 
ambition, he led into captivity the powers of darkness. They beheld 
him resume that glory which he ‘had with bis Father before the 
world was.’ The clouds received bim from their sight; and they 
heard the voice of an angel declaring, ‘ This same Jesus, which is 
taken up trom you into. heaven, shall so come in jike manner as ye 
have seen Him go into heaven.’ 

‘* Let us, my brethren, when we come to the table of the Lord, 
associate the remembrance of his death with that of his rising again 
from the grave, and ascending to the right hand of God. ‘This 
consideration is the source of unspeakable comfort to the real Chris= 
tian, 

“* Jesus hath passed from suffering to glory. He who is now 
exalted asthe King and Judge of men, was himself ‘a man of sor- 
rows and acquainted with grief.’ Therefore doth He sympathize with 
the infirmities against which we struggle. 

“* It was through the vale of sorrow and of the shadow of death 
that the Lord returned to the mansions of glory.—Shall not bis fol- 
lowers tread with cheerfulness the path which he also trod ?—Behold ! 
He is with them, to guide and to defend them. He smooths to them 
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the road of difficulty and sorrow—disarms their last enemy of his 
terrors ;—and, inthe hour of their departure, causeth the dawn of 
eternal day to arise wpon their souls.—QOne ray of its glory banishes 
sorrow for ever. One moment of its fruition effaces the remembrance 
of every grief. Amen,” 


To those who wish to see one of the miracles of the Saviour 
brought within the full compass of their faculties and compre- 
hension, we recommend to read the last chapter; ’tis on 
the miracle performed in the City of Nain. Indeed, we 
strongly recommend the whole, to the learned and the un- 
learned; the believer and the sceptic, and if they do not 
behold the day spring from on high; blindness, fatal blind- 
ness belongs to them. 















Fhe Arctic Expeditions. A Poem. By Miss Porden. Svo. 
Pp. 30. Murray, Albemarle Street, London. 1818. 


Ir was not likely that so adventurous and so daring an attempt 
as to discover the north magnetic pole, should not call forth the 
breathings of the lyre. Accordingly, we find * flaming in the 
van,” this Poem.of Miss Porden’s, and which is not only a 
Poem of very high character, but enriched with many useful 
observations, anecdotes, and valuable notes. This lady strikes 
the strings of her harp with a Druid’s boldness, and encourages 
the enterprize with the most ardent hopes of success ; at the 
same time, she does not conceal from it, the dangers it has to 
encounter. Her address to the “ aspiring youths,” in the 
ypening part of the Poem, gives them to understand that 
theirs is no trifling attempt. 


‘ And you, aspiring Youths ! heroic band ! 
Who leave, by Science led, your native land : 
Undaunted steer where none have mark’d the way, 
Whom danger damps not, nor whom toils dismay. 
You, no green islands of the West invite, 

No dangerous Capua, nurse of soft delight ; 

No paradise where yet mankind is pure, 

No flowery fields or balmy gales allure. 

Fatigue and frost, and storms, and death, you brave, 
Where none are near, to witness or to save.” 


She bids them to banish from their fears,— 


‘* Strange tales that brooding ignorance teems, 
Wild fictions, borrowed from Arabian dreams.” 


But still points out to them some real dangers in their pat), 
such as,— 


‘« Long patient suffering, when the frozen air 
Seems almost solid, and the painful glare 
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Of endless snow destroys the dazzled sight ; 

When fatal slumber comes with dreadful weight ; 
\When every limb is pain, or deadlier yet, 

When those chill'd limbs the sense of pain forget ; 
Awful it is to gaze on shoreless seas, 

But more to view those restless billows freeze 

One solid plain, or when like mountains piled 
Whole leagues in length, of forms sublimely wild, 
In dreadful war the floating icebergs rush, 

Horrent with trees that kiadle as they crush ; 

The flickering com’ solais with fitful force, 
And not a star in ficaven directs your course, 

But the broad sun, through all the endless day, 
Wheels changeless round, sole beacon of your way ; 
Or through a vight more dreadful, doomed to roain 
Unknowing where, and hopeless of a home. 

Dense fogs, dark floating on the frozen tide, 

Veil the clear stars that yet might be your guide ; 
And vainly conscious that for weeks on high, 

The moon sbines glorious in a cloudless sky ; 

For you she shines not, doom’d to wait in fear 
Some glacier, fatal in its wild career, 

That comes immense in shadowy whiteness, known 
By the damp chill that wraps your heart, alone.” 


She then speaks of strange discoveries, which they are 
likely to fall in with in their voyage 5; and on their return, relate 
such things as will prove 


‘* That travellers ne’er did lie, 
Though fools at home condemn them.” 


And concludes the Poem with the following animating call, 
ina strain of poetry well worthy the occasion. 


‘© Then on! undaunted heroes, bravely roam, 
Your toils, your perils, shall endear your home, 
And furnish tales for many a winter night, 

While wondering Britons list witi: strange delight, 
Or tell with patriot pride and grateful soul, 

Lo! these the men who dared explore the Pole, 
On icy seas the lion flag unturl’d, 

And found sew pathways to the Western World. 


‘* Lo! throned on Ice, like that tremendous shape 
Great Gama saw, that guards the Stormy Cape, 
With robes of mist, and eyes of glassy glare, 

And meteors crackling in his blazing hair, 

The Genius of the North---I see him stand, 

Aad launch his frozen arrows from his hand, 

To crush your barks---in vain---with steady blow, 
Britannia’s trident lays the giant low--- 

Queen of the seas! she hails her conquering train, 
Pleased with the prowress thai confirms her reign.” 
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The note, called additional, in which she notices Captain 
Flinders’s valuable discovery, is very interesting; and the 
reflection on it will be read with pleasure, and even instruction, 
by the most experienced navigators. 


a 
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A Sermon on Compassion : wherein it ts considered as a Duty we 
owe to every Fellow-Creature, and a Virtue planted by the 
Almigihtu in the Heart of every Christian, to be extended to 
all, of whatever Sect or Country. By a Friend to Charity, 
svo. Pp. 3!. London. 1518. 


Hap this Sermon been written with less ability than its bene- 
volent author has displayed, the motive of its publication 
would have disarmed the severity of critical rebuke ; it is pub- 
lished for the benefit of the Insolvent Debtors in Newgate ; 
but this true * Friend to Charity ”’ needs no such qualified 
approbation ; his Sermon is written with considerable ability, 
and force of diction, in a pure Christian spirit, breathing 
benevolence and charity. The author explains his inducement 
to offer his Sermon to the public, in the following satisfactory 
manper. | 

* Without recapitulating every litt’e particular which first prompted 
me to realize my desires, I shall merely remind my friends, that I 
have buat one end and object in view, which is to bring as many, as 
circumstances will allow, from the cold and doleful cells of Newgate, 
to a warm and comfortable fire, made under a roof which they ouce 
nore may’ be enabled to call their own. 

‘The afflicted mother mourns for the support of her industrious 
partner, and despairs for belp under this oppressive sorrow. Her 
children scutinize with eager looks the tearful eyes of their earthly 
protector, from whom they naturally expect and hope for succour and 
support.” 

With a heart overflowing with human kindness, he even 
pleads for those whom extravagance has led into distress, and 
rebuts the objection, that such are not objects of charity. 


«* Many, I will freely admit, are brought to the punishment of a 
prison through their own extravagauce ; but, let us hope, by thus 
extending our he!p, that they have learned from this trial, to guide 
their actions by the dictates of prudence and economy, rather than 
madly agiin listea to the deceiving whispers of fancy and folly. Let 
us hope they have now become sensible of their error, and willing to 
shew their contrition for past doings, by an endeavour in future to ob- 
tain an honest livelibood and support. 

‘© Let us not refuse, because they have acted wrong, but let us be 
the more anxious to bring them to a sense of their guilt, and conduct 
them from the road which leads to ruin, to that which wil! lead them 
to everlasting bliss. Let us once more give them the opportunity of 
overcoming their distress, and give tothemt'* "le which we 80 


well can spare.” 




















Gravity and Levity. 


We would willingly give larger extracts from this well- 
intended and well-executed work ; but as it is published for 
the benefit of suffering humanity, we wish only to excite, and 
not satisfy curiosity, by endeavouring to prevail with every 
benevolent mind to assist the author’s praiseworthy endeavours, 
and read his Sermon. And here we take leave of the Friend 
to Charity, with an extract from his work, which, we hepe, 
will operate to prevent unnecessary severity ‘from the creditor, 
and lessen the number of those who may, in future, lay claim 
to funds raised upon such motives. 


“Tf then you have any tenants, who, when the rent-day arrives, 
you find unable to pay, do not be willfully deaf to their petitions, 
or yet the solicitations of distress ; but, let us act like the example 
we have set us in the parable, loose them and forgive the debt. Let 
us not like many in the present day, make a hasty demand for our 
debt, and without allowing ourselyes time to reflect (if we find the 
money not ready fui us,) resort to obtain redress by castirg our 
afflicted tenant into prison ; for be assured, this is not a method of 
accomplishing our desires, be they whatever they may. When we 
take a view of the present proceedings in the world, we unfortunately 
find this description of cruelty very prevaient; for when the rent- 
day comes, excuses, it is true, are sometimes obliged to be made, 
which, during the last year, have generally alluded to the pressure of 
the times; but so often has absolute necessity compelled this re- 
source to be flown to, that the JandJord turas away in the midst of 
his anger, and heedless!y imagines it an idle invented tale, and the 
money due to him appropriated to the indulgence of an — 
disposition, or wasted and wantonly squandered away. Such, ine 
deed, may im some instances be the case, but we can hardly ane 
itto be so in all; for were we but to visit the miserable dwelling ot 
many a poor mortal, our hearts within us would shriok with horror, 
and our eyes turn away with disgust. We should learn iv future 
to feel for the wants of others, and at least confess that the man who 
would drag a human being from home like that, wretched as it is, 
to spend his last days in a prison for the value of a little rent, must 
be totally void of feeling. We should from that abode of sorrow 
learn many a useful lesson, which experience had never yet taught 
us; and with the compassion of a good landlord, willingly endea- 
vour toalleviate, instead of increasing their distress; and that we 
may the more readily perform this incumbent and necessary duty, 
et us call to mind that sacred rale, which ought to be the guide 
of our actions, . ‘ To do unto others, as we would have them do 
unto us,’ 
ne wees => eee =e 














(ravity and Levity; 8vo. Pp. 115. Chapple, Pall Mall. 
181s. 


(Concluded from p. 140.) 
Mak pextis in rhyme; upomits pathos and feeling elegance. 
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it were almost an impertinence to speak, the lines do it sq 
strongly for themselves. 


«* Entangled in each others arms they died, 

And firmer form’d in death the knot-life ty’d ; 

Their pouting lips they join’d, whose ruby case 

Stay'd their souls’ flight, who mingled in th’ embrace. 
In death-fix'd smiles they sham’d the falling tear, 
And mock'd with healthy bloom the mournful bier ; 
Tey shone like stars upon night’s sable breast, 

Aud gaily deck’d the gloumy couch they pressed. 

So new-fall’n leaves strew'd on the dusky heath, 
Grace with their verdant forms their bed of death.” 


We lament the length of the story of Mary does not allow 
us to treat our readers with it, but our limits sayno. We 
can, however, tell them, ‘tis a story which yields to nothing 
but, if even to, the sweetly-told story of Mackenzie’s Louisa 
Venani. We now turn fora moment to the more playful parts 
of the volume, and here we find the writer equally felicitous. 
The Poem of the “ Old Man to his Old Wife,” loses nothing 
in our estimation, by having read and been delighted with 
* John Anderson my Joe.”’ 


*« And, Mary, are the hours gone by, 
That winged witb youth flew gaily o'er ; 
And does that tear bedew thine eye 

For pleasures that are now no more ? 
And dost thou meanly prize that charm, 
Which wrinkled age can ne’er deform, 
That time, in vain, would dare disarm, 
But which exists ’mid every storm ? 
When first I wooing gain’d a kiss, 

Thou wast as fair, as thou wast kind, 
But still the utmost of my bliss, 

Mary, was center’d ip thy mind.— 

All’s vain that beauty can impart, 

The poutirg lip, the sparkling eye, 

Let's keep al] wrinkles from the heart, 
And care and frosty age defy. 

Give me a kiss, my gocd old wife, 

Come nearer, closer to my breast ; 

Thus let us tread the vale of life, 

‘Till heaven shall bid our journeying rest.” 


The Songs and Epigrams play with all the lively fancy of 
our old arch acquaintance, Robin Goodfellow ; and we lament 
that we cannot favour our readers with more from this spright- 
ly, elegant, and pathetic Publication, but must content our- 
selves by recommending it to all the lovers of chaste lite- 


rature. 
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Puith in the Holy Trinity, the Doctrine of the Gospel, and 
Sabellian Unitarianism, shewn to be the God-denying Apos- 
tacy : in a connected Series of Letters. By the Rev. William 
Hales, D.D. Rector of Killesandra, &c. 2 vols. S8vo. 
Rivingtons, London. 1818. 


Tuesk Letters first appeared in this Review, and were deemed 
of such importance, that their learned author was requested to 
publish them separately for general good. This he has done 
as above, with many valuable additions. But we know not 
whether a re-publication of the Letters, as they first appeared, 
would not have been more advisable. The disposition of the 
times is not favourable to deep disquisitions, and to send forth 
ponderous volumes in answer to the flimsy productions of the 
Socinian schoel, is like shooting snipes with slugs and a 
blunderbuss. A short lively exposure of their fallacies and 
tricks would be more generally read by the multitude, while 
the scholar would apply himself to Bull and to Hales. We 
cannot, however, omit this opportunity of laying before the 
public a dreadful fact, which we are assured on good authority, 
lately occurred. So much pains have been taken to suppress 
it, that we have not yet obtained the name of the parties, or 
exact date of the transaction. 

Sometime ago at a Socinian Conference held in Hackney, 
where fools meet to abuse the religion of their country, a 
young man got up, and for some time harangued the company 
about the carpenter’s son, using the most contemptuous 
expressions his wits could suggest. Having finished his blas- 
phemies, he sat down and piED. 


Verbum non amplius addam. 








Apicius Redivivus, or the Cook’s Oracle, &c. the Result of 
Actual Experiments [ustituted in the Kitchen of a Physician. 
Printed for S. Bagster, 15, Paternoster Row, London. 
1518. 


Ix consequence of Mr. Abernethy’s excellent Observations 
respecting the diseases that arise from the stomach, by which 
it clearly appears that sore heads and broken shins are the usuai 
consequences of too much, very many persons have found out 
the art of keeping themselves in tolerable health, simply by 
attending to the disgestive organs. The etiect of these disco- 
veries to the prophane has been felt by the faculty, and one of 
that learned body, as we understand, and is, indeed, proveable 
by internal evidence, undertakes in these sheets to reclaim 
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256 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 





Mr. Abernethy’s proselytes. Following the example of the 
learned Dr. Hunter, of York, be has supplied us with some 
rare receipts, not drawn up in the old-fashioned way of Mrs, 
Raffald, take two spoonfuls, or sweeten to your taste, &e, 
but quite secundum artem. We have droms and half drains, 
drops, scruples, grains ; and Lyne’s gracuated measure, to be 
had at Apothecary’s Hall, must now be used by the scientific 
scullion. We are tuld how to excite the lingual uerves, and 
as no one forgets his trade— 


“© And he called it the hectic of love.” 
(Amatory Poems by a Physician. See Boswell’s 
Life of Dr. Johnson.) 


We have an advertisement of the Doctor’s nostrum Peristaltic 
Pills, (persuaders we mean.) sold at 2s. 9d. only a box,» by 
G. Mi dgele:. But beside this, we have advertized a powder, 

alled zest, for the use of the kitchen, sold by the bookseller, 
Nay, we actually met the shopman going out one day with 
Polyglotts in one hand, and these bottles of powder called 
zest, in the other. We were a little surprize:. at secing pur- 
suits so heterogeneous mixed, for they never will assimilate. 
However, we are much obliged to the Doctor for his learned 
discussions on the best modes “ of exciting these exquisitely 
delicious titillations of tongue, and volaptuous gustatory 
orgasmas,” (see Sauces and Gravies, for the bock is not paged,) 
and shal! take the earliest opportunity of drinking his health in 
a glass of Tewahdiddle. No. 467. 


R Cerevis. fort. fb 
Sper. Vin. Gal. 31 
Cort. Mal. aur. amat. 
Sacch. Alb. purif. aa =SS 
M. ft. Haustus ad horam somni omni nocti sumend. 


W. K. 





The Confession 3 or the Novice of Si. Clare: and other Poems. 
By the Author of © Purity of biesrt. 8vo. Pp. 88. 


Stupkin and Marshail. Stationers’ St London. ISI18. 








WE must tread lightly over this bed ct Gowers, for we can 
perceive that if we should crush the smallest pink amongst 
them, or cv. 8 to Set its drooping head upright, the fair author 
is siready armed at ali points cap-@ pie to call us to a severe 
account; and really, after the scolding the * Gld Wife” has 
given to a brother critic, (for she can scold in good set terms;) 
we are not desirous of a like ** set-down,” and though she pro- 
mises very fairly not to be in such a passion in future, and 
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trusts,” as Corporal Trim says, “ that her temper is too 
serene and contented to turn these blessings into a scourge by 
her own intemperate use of them.” Yet as our dread of the 
fury of a woman’s tongue is something as lively as Rolando’s 
in the Honey Moon, we will not rouse her from her calm 
repose ; for as that gallant soldier observes, * though a lady 
sleeping is a very pretty object,”’ yet 


“«« Heaven defend us from ‘Tisiphoné enraged.” 


Therefore, leaving ** Purity of Heart’’ to enjoy its deserved 
comfort, we will, with critical care, look over her poems, 
which are mostly of a religious cast. We think ’tis Doctor 
Johnscn observes that religion is not a_ favourable sub- 
ject for poetry, and we agree with him; but were it necessary 
to have that agreément established, the perusal of ‘ Abraham” 
and * Rebecca” would sufficiently doit. Not that we think 
them by any means contemptible ; yet ’tis (who’s afraid, it shall 
out?) but every-day poetry. Be not offended ‘“ Lady fair,” 
for truth, which we are sure you love, forced from us this 
observation. In order to deprecate her wrath, we will confess 
there is in the volume a manifestation of something better than 
the gift ** of all the muses nine,” a moral and a religious 
feeling, the possession of which, we “ trust,” will prevent 
her from such “ fits and starts”’ of fury as she bestowed on 
the European Magazine. Perhaps the best Poem amongst 
them may be the Lines on the Death of a Foreigner of Quality, 
which being too long for us to give entire, we are afraid to 
mar by abstract quotation, least we may be “ called over the 
coals for it.’ The light pieces have something in them not 
unpleasing: we will give two, a Charade, and the Dirge, the 
latter of which will expiain the meaning of the Charade, as 
our readers might otherwise be posed for the key to the riddle, 
especially as one part of it seems, like truth, to lie in a well. 


‘© CHARADE. 


*€ To trust my first I do not dare, 
Yet I cannot live without it ; 
Tis true fair ladies I declare, 
And none of you should flout it ; 
For lovely you can never be, 
Unless that first you sometimes see. 


‘* My second ruin and disgrace, 
Defeat and dire dismay ; 
Has brought to many a lovely face, 
This no one can gainsay ; 
Vo, 240, Vol. 54, May, 1818. S 
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Mr. Abernethy’s proselytes. Following the example of the 
learned Dr. Hunter, of York, he has supplied us with some 
rare receipts, not drawn up in the old-fashioned way of Mrs, 
Raffald, take two spoonfuls, or sweeten to your taste, &e, 
but quite secundum artem. We have droms and half drains, 
drops, scruples, grains ; and Lyne’s gracuated measure, to be 
had at Apothecary’s Hall, must now be used by the scientific 
scullion. We are told how to excite the lingual nerves, and 
as no one forgets his trade— 
‘* And he called it the hectic of ‘love.” 


(Amatory Poems by a Physician. See Boswell’s 
Life of Dr. Johnson.) 


We have an advertisement of the Doctor’s nostrum Peristaltic 
Pills, (persuaders we mean.) sold at 2s. 9d. only a box,: by 
G. Midgele;. But beside this, we have advertized a powder, 
alled zest, for the use of the kitchen, sold by the bookseller, 
Nay, we actually met the shopman going out one day with 
Polyglotts in one hand, and these bottles of powder called 
zest, in the other. We were a little surprize:. at secing pur- 
suits so heterogeneous mixed, for they never will assimilate. 
However, we are much obliged to the Doctor for his learned 
discussions on the best modes “ of exciting those exquisitely 
delicious titillations of tongue, and voluptuous gustatory 
orgasmas,” (see Sauces and Gravies, for the bock is not paged,) 
and shal! take the earliest opportunity of drinking his health in 
a glass of Tewahdiddle. No. 467. 
R Cerevis. fort. tb 
Sper. Vin. Gal. 31 
Cort. Mal. aur. amat. 
Sacch. Alb. purif. aa = SS 
M. ft. Haustus ad horam somni omni nocti sumend. 
W. K. 


— = = — pace mn 
The Confession ; or the Novice of Si. Clare: and other Poems. 
By the Author of © Vurity of Piesrt’  8vo. Pp, 88. 


Simpkin ane Marshaii. Stationers’ Court. Londen. 1818. 











WE must tread lightly over this bed cf Gowers, for we can 
perceive that if we should crush the sniallest pink amongst 
them, or cv) 0 to set its drooping head upright, the fair author 
is eiready armed at ali points cap-d pre to call us to a severe 
account; and really, after the scolding the * Gld Wife” has 
given to a brother critic, (for she can scold in good set terms,) 
we are not desirous of a like ‘* set-down,” and though she pro- 
mises very fairly not to be in such a passion in future, and 
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“trusts,” as Corporal Trim says, “ that her temper is too 
serene and contented to turn these blessings into a scourge by 
her own intemperate use of them.” Yet as our dread of the 
fury of a woman’s tongue is something as lively as Rolando’s 
in the Honey Moon, we will not rouse her from her calm 
repose; for as that gallant soldier observes, * though a lady 
sleeping is a very pretty object,” yet 


«© Heaven defend us from ‘Tisiphoné enraged.” 


Therefore, leaving ‘* Purily of Heart”’ to enjoy its deserved 
comfort, we will, with critical care, look over her poems, 
which are mostly of a religious cast. We think ’tis Doctor 
Johnscn observes that religion is not a _ favourable sub- 
ject for poetry, and we agree with him; but were it necessary 
to have that agreement established, the perusal of “ Abraham” 
and * Rebecca” would sufficiently doit. Not that we think 
them by any means contemptible ; yet ’tis (who’s afraid, it shall 
out?) but every-day poetry. Be not offended “ Lady fair,” 
for truth, which we are sure you love, forced from us this 
observation. In order to deprecate her wrath, we will confess 
there is in the volume a manifestation of something better than 
the gift ** of all the muses nine,” a moral and a religious 
feeling, the possession of which, we “ trust,” will prevent 
her from such ** fits and starts” of fury as she bestowed on 
the European Magazine. Perhaps the best Poem amongst 
them may be the Lines on the Death of a Foreigner of Quality, 
which being too long for us to give entire, we are afraid to 
mar by abstract quotation, least we may be “ called over the 
coals for it.’ The light pieces have something in them not 
unpleasing: we will give two, a Charade, and the Dirge, the 
latter of which will explain the meaning of the Charade, as 
our readers might otherwise be posed for the key to the riddle, 
especially as one part of it seems, like truth, to lie in a well. 


‘* CHARADE. 


*€ To trust my first I do not dare, 
Yet I cannot live without it ; 
Tis true fair ladies I declare, 
And none of you should flout it ; 
For lovely you can never be, 
Unless that first you sometimes see. 


‘* My second ruin and disgrace, 
Defeat and dire dismay ; 
Has brought to many a lovely face, 
This no one can gainsay ; 
Vo, 240, Vol. 54, May, 1818. S 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Gay Lordlings they have play’d the game, 
And, Ladies, you have done the same. 


«* My whole is triumph, glory, pride, 
Yet tears have mark’d its date ; 
Oh ! ‘twas a spot where virtue died, 

Where valour met its fate ; 
A spot where hov’ring Angels sped, 
To watch the dying, and the dead.” 





« DIRGE. 


‘¢ We mourn not those who nobly died, 
At honcur's call, by Glory led ; 

We mourn not those, their country’s pride, 
Who bravely fought, who freely bled ; 

Theirs is the wreath to glory due, 

Won on the field of Waterloo. 


** The proudest sons of Albion's Isle 
Expir'd on that ensanguin’d earth ; 
Pale Vict’ry, pausing, check’d her smile, 
_ For she had nurs’d them from their birth ; 
She watch’d the Heroes as they grew, 
She saw them fall at Waterloo. 


‘* The aged warrior on that plain, 
Unconquer'd still, there fought, and fell ; 
We mourn not for the valiant slain, 
For those who fought, and died so well ; 
They fought, and fell, to duty true, 
Upon the field of Waterloo. 


‘* Impatient youths, ere manhood’s bloom, 
With crests erect, and eagle eye; 

There sought, and found a glorious tomb, 
It was not death but Victory ; 

For Fame her trumpet loudest blew, 

O'er those who fell at Waterloo. 


‘** If deeds do count the Hero’s years, 
Ages they liv’d who there lay down ; 
Their loss demands a Country’s tears 
A deathless tribute to renown ; 
Such sires will teach their sons to do, 
What they once did at Waterloo. 


‘‘ Then cease the tear, they live on high, 
Who trod the path of duty here ; 
Such spirits brave, can never die, 
To men, to Heay’n, to angels dear ; 
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Escap’d from earth aloft they flew, 
When life expir’d at WaTErRLoo.” 


As the “ Shepherd’s Invocation to Spring ” is a fair sample 
of the writer’s powers to “ build the lofty rhyme,” we give it, 
and wish her a good night, and a composed temper. 


« Lovely Nymph, with laughing eye, 
Why delay thy coming, why ? 

Haste, oh ! haste, and let thy feet 
Wander by my shaded seat ; 

Lightly trip beside my cot, 

Dance along each well known spot ; 
And where’er thy footsteps tread, 

See the lowly flow’rets spread. 
Twined in thy yellow hair, 

Bring the daisy, fresh and fair ; 
While thine eye, of matchless hue, 
Mocks the violet so blue, 

Sweet the rose upon thy cheek 

More than mortal grace shall speak ; 
While thy parted lips exhale, 

All the perfuime of the gale. 

Come, oh! come, and let me see, 
Joy, and hope, and peace, with thee. 
Let thy glance, with life divine, 

O’er my precincts meekly shine ; 
Haste, oh! hasten to the bow’r, 
Bring the wreath, and bring the flow’r 
Sport amid the lucid tide. 

See the meadows in their pride, 

Mark the lambkins in their play : 
Come, thou lov'd one, come away. 
Nature’s choristers advance, 

Calling to the jocund dance ; 

Hear their voices as they rise, 

Hailing sweet the vaulted skies ; 
Weary Earth she waits like me, 

See, she longs, she pants for thee. 
Come, oh! come then, balmy Spring, 
All thy beauties hither bring ; 

Come and grace this lov'd retreat, 
Come and share my rustic seat ; 
Come, oh! come, with all thy charms, 
Come, and bless thy lover's arms. 
Think not time or summer's ray 

Shall my passion melt away, 

Or that autumn’s yellow hair 

Will to me seem bright or fair. 
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Miscellanies. 






Thou art as the op’ning day, 

Summer sets in Autumn’s ray ; 

Hope of bliss thy glances cast, 
Summer smiles when thou art past. 
Fair is Autumn with her train, 
Sweeping o'er the loaded plain ; 

Fair the crowded board she brings, 
And fresh the fraitage of her springs ; 
Fair is Autumn, but her charms 
Soon are lost in Winter's arms. 
Promis‘d hope, thy joys, my fair, 
Sweet as roses in the air. | 
Haste, then hasten to my bow’r, 
Bring the wreath, and bring the flow’r.” 


ee 
MISCELLANIES. 


























Select Translations from Chrysostom’s Homilies on the Gospel of St. 
John ; addressed in a series of letters to the Right Reverend G, J. 
Hunting ford, D. D. Lord Bishop of Hereford. 


LETTER XXVII. 







My Lorp, 
Tue right of every community, whether established for civil or reli- 
gious purposes, to maintain its existence by all lawful and equitable 
means, is a point that has never been denied. All writers, who 
have handled the subject either of natural, municipal, or revealed 
Jaw, have laid down the right of self-defence as an incontrovertible 
axiom. And the privilege allowed to individuals may, without any 
forced or far-sought construction, be always applied to the case of an 
aggregate body or community. Indeed, considering the liabilit; 
to envy which the exercise either of temporal or spiritual authority 
must always have to encounter, it would be a hard case if the lawful 
eommunity, on whose welfare our peace depends, were deprived of 
-those means of self-preservation, to which every individual may assert 
his title as the immediate gift of God. Wretched and unstable 
would be the situation of any community, if left to its intrinsic merit 
f and acknowledged utility alone, without the guards of law and autho- 
. vity for its support. If all the necessary precautions were abandoned, 
, the most impregnable fortress might be lost through the most trivial 
Leite accident. 

ii It is easy, my Lord, to decry the proper exercise of spiritual 
authority by pretending to contrast it with the mild and forgiving 
principles enjoined by the Gospel. The Gospel certainly does, in 
almost every page, restrain a rash and rigorous resentment of persona’ 
offences and injuries; but where the honour of the divine law 's 
eoncerned, it no less warrants tbe salutary restraint of offences and 
‘pyuries, and prevents the repetition of them by various degrees 0 
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punishment. Conformably to this rule we find Jesus Christ recom- 
mending first, a reference to select witnesses, who may reprove an 
offender, and, if that method should be ineffectual, an appeal to the 
wholechurch. So that we may fairly plead the authority of the head 
of the church as a rule of useful and necessary discipline. And when 
the mild spirit of the Gospel is advanced to qualify or annul the 

unishment of offences against the name and law of God, the plea 
often proceeds less from a desire to spread and cherish that mild spirit, 
than from a subtle design to disarm punishment of its sting, and 
consequently, power of its safeguards. 

The difference between persecution and self-defence is so wide, 
that one can never be mistaken for the other, except by a disordered 
imagination, or to answer some perverse end. ‘The spirit of perse- 
cution is active and restless, seeking out its objects of attack, and 
forcing all opinions to bend to itself : itis always the aggressor, and 
delights in nothing but offensive war. To this temper and spirit of 
persecution we are indebted for all the attacks levelled at opinions, 
which time and the assent of the wise and good have rendered 
venerable and sacred. Yet to repel, to restrain, or to prevent such 
attacks, is, by a strange, but artful perversion of language, called 
persecution, instead of receiving its proper name of self-defence. 

We may easily form a judgment of the kind of toleration, which 
men of that bold and presumptuous cast would allow to others, by 
the rancour with which they speak of all who do not subscribe to ¢hetr 
test: with them every thing is bigotry that has stood the trial of time, 
and every thing is obsolete but what isnew. I is surprising, my 
Lord, how far a party-spirit will often blind the judgment of the 
most clear-sighted and subtle men. Thus for instance, Richard Baxter, 
a man of great penetration and logical acuteness, when he speaks on 
practical subjects, denominates the assembly of Divines, ‘‘ the learned 
and pious Synod at Westminster,” most of whom, according to 
authentic accounts, were men who had nothing else to recommend 
them, but their malice to the church of England. 

As attacks of the decription already mentioned are renewed, and 
the church is never allowed to be at rest, “it is,’’ using the words of 
your Lordship, *‘ an act of moral and religious necessity to meet and 
answer them with temperate, but unbending firmness. * In doing 
so, if there be any blame, it must fall upon those who provoke the 
discussion, not upon those who repel the attack. Proceeding with 
the samme remarks, according to your Lordship’s expressions, 
““ aggression on many occasions may be censurable : self-defence is 
justifiable on every principle of human and divine Jaw, and is war- 
ranted by example of the highest authority. St. Paul wrote against 
hisenemies and pleaded against his accusers. Our Lord vindicated 
his doctrine and conduct against the rancorous calumnies and malige 
nant violence of the Scribes and Pharisees.” With whom, then, 


a 





my See the Preface to Bishop Huntingford’s Charge. A. D. 1810, 
8, 
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Originates the breach of unity and Godly love? Certainly with 
those who attack the church and her doctrines; and not with those 
who are thus obliged to defend them. Christianity must be embodied 
in a compact and particular form to give men a clear notion of duty 
and doctrine. We find this to be the case with every liberal art and 
science, a clear knowledge of which can never be attained without 
proceeding step by step from the first and easiest principles to the 
highest truths. Hence the knowledge of self-taught men, who have 
not been trained and disciplined, is in general an uncouth and undigested 
mass. If such are the advantages of rules and method in the attain- 
ment of human Jearning, why should the science of salvation, which 
is the most important science of all, be left to accidental acquire- 
ment, or the confused will of individuals?) The church, grounding 
her reasons on experience, has not left her doctrines, like scattered 
fragments, to be gathered up at random, but has embodied them in 
clear and essential forms. ‘* Where no particular system of faith is 
inculeated, where a variety of objects is represented without discri- 
mination, the minds of the hearers must become so unsettled, they 
must become so bewildered in regard to the choice of their creed, as 
tobe in danger of choosing none at all. The attempt to generalize 
christianity, in order to embrace a variety of creeds, will ultimately 
Jead to the exclusion of all creeds ; it will havea similar eftect with 
Spinosa’s doctrine of Pantheism ; it will produce the very opposite 
to that which the name itself imports. And, as Pantheism, though 
nominally the reverse, is in reality but another name for Atheism, so 
christianity, when generalized, is no christianity atall.”"* Yet it is 
well known that those, who are the most Joud in decrying all religious 
tests, and claiming an unbounded exercise of opinion, are. when 
opportunity offers, the most determined in imposing unqualified tests 
of theirown. History, my Lord, teaches us this on more occasions 
than one, and shews it particularly in the conduct of the Presbyterians, 
who imposed their solemn league and covenant with the greatest 
rigour, and persecuted all whom conscience would not allow to accept 
it. Sothat periods like those may be called, in the language of the 
Roman poet, /empora sevitie@, times of cruelty, the return of which 
all good men will eye with vigilance, and prevent, if possible. The 
tyranny of the covenanters in Parliament was so rigid, that persecuted 
men could not be beard in their own defence, nor durst Counsellors 
plead for the ejected Divines : and such men as Fell, Hammond, and 
Sanderson, were turned out of their Colleges at Oxford to make way 
for fanatic teachers. London presented the: same tragical scene, where 
the houses of the Bishops were turned into prisons, and filled with 
Divines that wou'd not take the covenant, or forbear reading the 
common prayer, or who were guilty of determining to obey what 
they were persuaded was the will of God, rather than submit to the 
dictates of capricious men. 





* See Dr. Herbert Marsh, the Bishop of Liandaft’ s Lectures on 
Theology. Lect. I. p. 9. 
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Cast in the same mould, my Lord, and warmed with the same 
desires and designs, though varying in some trifling shades of dis- 
tinction, are the mischievous men of all ages, who loudly decry tests 
and creeds as human devices, which they are anxious to abolish in 
order to impose more objectionable tests and creeds of their own. 
The predominant influence and persecuting spirit of fanatical zeal 
would soon convert the land into a wilderness, where the voice of true 
learning and religion could no more be heard ; and, like the Jewish 
captives in Babylon, we might hang our useless harps upon the trees. 
It is no argument against a probability like this, to say, all the sects 
differ so wildly from each other as never cordially to unite, and form 
one formidable and compact body : therefore, no danger cin ever be 
apprehended from their influence. It is very true that the sects 
heartily hate each other; yet we often find men foregoing their 
mutual differences for a time, in order to obtain acommon object. 
They willjoin warmly to make a conquest, though they may after- 
wards quarrel and contend for the division of the spoil. The Presby- 
terians and Indenendents, though railing at each other, yet both agreed 
in crying down the church and getting possession of her property for 
their own use. Contrasted with this, let us examine the true spirit 
of religion as it is pourtrayed in the pages of Chrysostom, who speaks 
the sense of the primitivetimes. He says, 

‘« Every virtue is excellent, but particularly clemency and meekness. 
This shews us tobe men, and makes the difference between us and 
the more savage part of the brute creation ; and it is this angelic dispo- 
tition which Jesus Christ with such unwaried diligence incilcates and 
recommends. And he instructs us in it, not only by his precepts, 
but by his actions ; buffeted and patiently bearing it; reviled, yet 
reviled not again, but still offering salvation in return for every design 
against his life* When the Jews used the vilest terms of reproach, 
calling him Dzmon and Samaritan, surrounding him and impatiently 
asking him to resolve their doubts, and tell them immediately if he 
were the Christ, notwithstanding so many and such attempts, he did 
not reject them,t but answered with meekness. We must go back 
alittle to examine the whole drift of bis discourse. The sacred 
historian says, it happened to be the feast of the dedication at Jeru- 
Salem, and it was winter. This was a great festival, and observed 
with solemnity by the people. For after their retura from the long 
Captivity in Persia, they were very careful in the observance of the 





* This originality of disposition, so unlike every principle of heathen 
morality, forms one of the leading internal evidences, that the doctrines 
of Jesus Christ must be from heaven, and makes no inconsiderable 
feature in the proofs and character of a christian church. And it is 
by the pervading influence of this spirit in all her doctrines and 
supplications, that the church of England maintains her character as 
asound member of the body of Christ. 


+ John x. 22, &c. 
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day on which the temple was built) Jesus Christ was present at this 
festival ; for he resided more cons antly in Judea, as the time of his 
suffering approached. It was on this occasion the Jews came round 
about him, and said, how long dost thou make us doubt 2? If thou be 
the Christ tell us plainly * ‘Lhe questicn itself seemsto shew a 
desire of knowledge, but the in‘ention with which it was put, was 
full of malice and secret mischief. For when his actions were 
beyond the reach of false and injurious accusations, they endeavoured 
to make a handle of his words, giving them a wrong meaning, and 
urging bim with question after question They said, ted us, of thor 
be the Christ: though he had already declared to the woman of 
Samaria that he was Christ himself who was speaking to her, and to 
the blind man also, that the person who had jst restored him to sight 
washe. He had often avowed himself to be anointed to tis peculiar 
office, thovgh not in these express words, yet in others amounting to 
the same meaning. And which was more convincing still, he had 
confirmed these declarations by facts. But so perverse were the 
people both in will and understanding, that when works proclaimed 
the divinity of Jesus, they asked for words, and when words declared it 
they asked for signs: andthe end proved that in most cases they 
were actuated by a spirit of contradiction more than by a love of 
truth. Forto intimate that they would obey bim upon hearing further 
declarations from his lips, when they had not already been convinced 
by such wonderful works, was a mere pretence, and Jesus Christ 
exposes the wickedness of their designs, when he savs, 7f you do 
not lelieve my works, how will you believe my words 2? Therefore, 
the question is superfluous. But, he proceeds, J have told ycu, and 
you do not lelieve. because you are not of my sheep.t To awaken 
them to more certain views of his power and protection, he shews 
the advantages which his real fleck will have: no one, he says, can 
pluck them out of his Father's hand: to which he immediately adds 





-———-_ — —_- — 


* Most objections to any established truth proceed more from an 
impaticnce of sebaitting to authority than from fair and conscientious 
doubts. Quesnel, in his remarks on the tenth chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel, observes that ‘* many pretend not to have sufficient proofs 
of the Divine Being, that they may not be obliged to live according 
to his laws. Others erdeavour to render the truths of the Gospel 
obscvre, that they may excuse themselves from putting them in 
prac ice” 

¢ Via. :: roof of Jesus Christ carries with it a strong intimation, 
that iaiplicit faith on all bis declarations and promises is necessary to 
make us atrue part of his flock. For faith implies a steady obe- 
dience to the ‘a4 of God, and a firm reliance on all his mercies and 

romises, as Well as an assent to any doctrinal proposition. In this 
view of faith the seeming difference between St. James and St. Paul 
may be reconciled. The one of whom enjoins the necessity of works, 
end the other that of faith, as superseding all reliance upon the per- 
formance of a ceremonial law: 
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his declaration, that He and the Father are one: if one in power, 
then certainly one in substance. And if Jesus Christ had been any 
wav inferior to the Father with respect to the Deity, such an expres- 
sion as that which avows direct equality of power would have been 
the highest presumption. For what in one passage* he calls the 
protecting power of his own hand, in the following clause he calls 
the power of the Father's hand. Though the identity of substance 
in the Father and the Son could not be visible to mortal sight, yet 
actions in which there was not even the slightest shade of difference 
to be found argued and proved their power tobe the same. And 
Jesus Ch ist bimscif establishes this equality not upon any subtle and 
abstruse reasoning, but by an appeal to his works: if J do not the 
works of my Father, ltelieveme not. But if Ido, though ye believe 
not me, tvlieve the works: that ye may know and telieve that the 
Father is in me, and I in him. And we infer from this that by 
knowing the Son we know the Father, and on the other hand, thata 
true knowledge of the Father makes us acquainted with the image of 
his person expressed in the Son. 

“« Now if the power and substance of the Father and the Son were 
not the same, how could we be said from knowing the one to derive 
aknowledge of the other? When Jesus had explained this to the 
Jews, they sought again to take him: tut he escaped out of their hand, 
and went away again beyond Jordan, into the place where John at 
fust Laptized ; and there he atode. And many resorted unto him and 
said, John did no miracle: but all things that Join spake J this man 
were true, After performing any great miracle, and declaring any 
high doctrine, Jesus immediately retires, by his absence allowing ‘their 

rage to cool and settle. And the Evangelist purposely mentions the 
place to which he retired in order to recall to me:mory the actions of 
John, and the testimony which he had borne to Jesus Christ, of 
whom he was the harbinger and forerunner. And in addition to this 
concurrent testimony, we draw an inference from the sacred penman’s 
narrative with respect to the nature of sincere devotion, which is 
unambitious, withdrawing from the crowd, and not seeking the 
applause of men.”——Chrysostom, Vol. I]. p.587—302. Paris Edition. 
1033. 

From this action, my Lord, of otr Savieur, afier announcing and 
proving his divinity, Chrysostom dves not fail to draw a_ practical 
conclusion. And his remarks shew that the end of every religious 
dectrine and action should centre in the melioration ef the heart. 
And this unaffected piety, contenied with doing our duty in the 
piace assigned as by God, and seeking an approval from him alone, is 
by St. Peter beautifaliy called the hidden man of the heart. When 
religion is maintained with this spirit, it becomes arule of lite to 
individuals, aud their joy a and comfort, which God designed it to be. 
This is the religion of the Bible and of the church. Jt “differs widely 
from fanatie ze eal, which doesevery thing forshew, and to produce a 
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dramatic zeal, desiring tobe seen of men. 
has that for its reward. 
My Lord, 
I have the honour to be, 
With the highest respect, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient and humble servant, 

A. C, CAMPBELL. 

Pontefract, May 3, 1818. 


Seclamiininens:°Steameetiiiieel 


OF SOLIFIDIANISM. 
To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 
Sir, 

Ir there be any secure grounds for human reasoning, and for religious 
argument, the certainty of these may be looked for in the nature and 
character of everlasting and immutable MorAriTy ; meaning such 
actions and such) a conduct in mankind, as are usually esteemed and 
denominated good and virtuous, in opposition to their contraries,— 
vices and depravities. So that whatever gives the go-bye to these, 
piaces them ata distance as matters of injunction ; or rank any thing 
even seemingly above them as a rule of conduct, is clearly the result 
of some erroveous conception upon the subject. 

The moral duties, therefore, of the Gospel, that is, the moral 
bearings of God's law, as given us in the Ten Commandments, inter- 
preted by our Saviour’s Gospe} Spirit in the expounding of them,— 
these do we hold to be essentially chargeable on all persons, to whom 
the authority and import of them shall be ever properly communi- 
cated, 

Which position being so very obvious, how is it that a difference 
between the moral obligation of right delef and of religious practice, 
is sometimes pleaded for; as if the latter were of less immediate 
necessity to be inculcated, as the conditions and means of our salvation, 
than the former = 

Perhaps, indeed, those who urge the distinction, do not, in fact, 
mean to express quite so much; though it is well known that their 
language is often so understood or misapplied by others; and that a 
christian faith is pleaded for above moral compliances : or, at least, 
that faith is represented as being every thing ; while moral compli- 
ances-are less attended to, less recommended, and less dilated on, 
under the supposed authority of Scripture, by religious teachers. 
The result however is, that truth hereby becomes injured ; immo- 
rality is promoted ; and the acknowledgment of a right belief in some 
cases, and contrition in others, are made the substitutes for real 
holiness, and for a substantially good life. 

These considerations lead us into the important question of human 
sufficiency, to answer the demands of God, or of religion ; that is, 
the sufficiency of our conduct and capacities as men in reference to 
the Almighty, and as beings meritorious in his sight. And here, 
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doubtless, the most decided affirmation must be made, that in God's 
sight, as creatures made by him, and dependent on him tor every 
thing we possess both in body and sou!, we stand aloof from every the 
most distant possibility of right, or claim, or merit, in respect to our 
religious services and daties. Nothing can be more clear than this; 
as may be proved by reason, and by Scripture, most explicitly. 
Nevertheless, if this great Being out of his mere goodness and con- 
descending mercy, is pleased to abate of his high demands, to descend 
from his supremacy, and to place things in respect to us on an easier 
footing ; to adapt his greatness to our inferiority ; to enter into cuve- 
nant and promise with us, that on condition of our complying so far 
as we can, (that is, so far as we are able, when assisted by his ordi- 
nary grace,-—-which mast always be here supposed and kept in view,) 
with the terms and considerations stipulated, He will engage to 
reward us; while on the other hand, if we do not comply wiih these, 
He will as certainly adhere to his declarations and punish our cisobe- 
dience,—surely, the case then humanly considered, becomes altered ; 
and the event is, that He has placed us by his grace in a State to earn 
his favour, and to keep clear of his displeasure. 

And is not this the exact representation of the Gospel scheme ¢ 
That God has thus vouchsafed to us terms and covenanted stipulations, 
whereby he will recompense our conduct ; whether by our doings we 
shall have recommended ourselves to his favour, so as to secure his 
rewards, or whether by our remissness we shall have fallen short otf 
our duties ; that is, by our demerits shall have brought his displeasure 
on us. 

Aud if this is the language of reason, and has the support of 
Scripture also, what ground of exception or abatement is there froin 
this clear and necessary exposition ? 

A notion, bowever, in disparagement of this supposed sufficiency 
of moral compliance, commonly called woxks, bas been entertained 
by some persens ; asif somewhat else were of a prior and supetior 
claim upon us, called raita: so understood, as if that sianding 
alone were the true saving principle ; the cause and the above condi- 
tion of our final justification : that good works would be indeed the 
natural result of this, but that these are not the conditions of our 
ultimate admittance into heaven,—nor at all the meriforious occasions 
of our salvation. 

The remarks to be made upon which statement are briefly 
these. 

Ist. That no other sense of merit or meritorious conduct can be 
thought of here, but in the very humblest accordance with what 
God is pleased to declare he will accept as such ; and which by com- 
parson with a contrary conduct, may be esteemed in degree and in 
qualified speech, meritorious. 

2dly. The word which we render merit, considering from whence 
we have it, does actually imply, of necessity, neither merit nor 
demerit, in the senses of deserving or undeserving by any inherent or 
‘adependent claim ; but designates merely the producing of an effect, 
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as the consequence of something ; and, therefore, may be safely used 
as representing only the attendants on a preceding conduct; according 
to stipulations and conditions previously understood. Horace says, 
(A. P. 395.) 
Hic meret era liéer Sosiis. 

And of every one if may be said, that he will receive a return for his 
good or evil conduct, proué merutt, or quantum meruit ; according as 
his desert has been: but in no sense as implying more than God him- 
self makes to be the measure, rule, and method of estimating such 
previous conduct: always, moreover, keeping in mind that our jus- 
tification is a matter of God's free grace, and subjected therely to the 
conditions fixed by Him, our Lawgiver and Judge. 

3dly. Thatin Scripture, faith and works are never to be taken as 
distinguished from each other ; because they never can be: and faith 
itsclf, being a willing operation of the mind, by a dutiful and obedient 
submission of itself to divine authority, is itself an act, a work, of 
will and understanding and reasonable compliance, as much as other 
actions are works and compliances of the body : both together consti- 
tuting our whole religicus duty and submission. 

4thly. The Scripture often uses that figure of speech called synec- 
doche, which implies the putting of a part for the whole, or only so 
much of a proposition as is sufficient to illustrate the point in ques- 
tion; as when it is said that ** pure and undefiled religion is this ;— 
to visit the fatherless,” &c. meaning that itis an important part of 
religion todo so; or where one attribute of God is made to stand for 
all the rest. (Rom. i. 20.) So we may, comprehensively, be said to 
be justified by faith; not, however, to the exclusion of any other 
terms and conditions of our salvation ; or of such works as, being of a 
moral natare, have an immutable and tmmortal recommendation in 
them as means of salvation; by doing which we may have ‘* eternal 
life,” as our Saviour says, (Matt. xix. 17.) or as it is expressed in 
the Revelations, (xxii, 14.) “ may have a right to the tree of life,” 
even by ‘ doing God's commandments :” that is, may be entitled to 


_ such a privilege. 


5thly, We may observe, that for God not to regard his own condi- 
tions, that is, not to bestow a suitable reward on our good moral 
actions, would be to expose himself to the charge of being 
unrighteous: by not acting in conformity with his own covenanted 
conditions ; according to St. Paul's declaration, Heb. vi. 10. ‘* God 
is not unrighteous, to forget your work and Jabour of love ;” which 
implies that, speaking as men, such a want of compensation to our 
good deeds would imply what is there called ‘* unrighteousness” on 
God's part; which cannot even be supposed, and which, therefore, 
cives to our good works a ground to erpect reward, or an equitalie 
recommendation to God’s favour ; which is all that the word merz/ can 
be supposed to extend to: God's permitting a man’s conduct to be 
profitatle to Him,—for Christ's sake alone. 

Gthly. Itis deserving of attention among those who form their 
notions on the subject of faith and work under some idea of a distinc- 
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tion between them by reference to any sentiments in our Humilies or 
of our Reformers,—that, as St. Paul clearly had in view and meant to 
oppose the merit of works in the sense of those ceremonial works of 
the Jewish law, which he designed to say were not to be valued or 
compared with the works of the moral law insisted on by the Gospel, 

in like manner, our Reformers had their eye also upon works, Which 
they meant to reprobate as insufficient to salvation ; meaning those 
works, which Popery bad been accustomed to holdin high esteem, 
and to recommend not only as creating merit in the dvers of them for 
their own justification, but even of such superabundance, as might 
‘obviate the demerits of others; such as the building of monasteries, 
the endowing of churches, bequeathing legacies, and other works of 
jike pecuniary advantage to their own religious orders. The remem- 
brance of which, and the having a guard on which, from the simila- 
rity of the objects held in view, — Jewish works on the one hand, and 
Popish works on the other,—may have produced some seeming disad- 
vantage to the genuine doctrines of works; as if Christian works 
could ever be separated from Christian faith ; or as if the conditions of 
salvation, as delivered in the Epistles, were of a different stamp and 
character from those which are represented in the Gospeds ; or that a 
sew Revelation were in fact delivered by St. Paul, superseding that 
which by our Saviour is taught in his owg discourses. 

By raitu, therefore, for all the beneficial effects to be derived 
trom it, can only be meant the moral actions which it gives rise to: 
and faith, thus branching out into action, forms the whole of the 
Christian character ; j the true Christian excellence ; that quality in 
man which constitutes tbe efficacy of our Christian service. For the 
like purpose also, the word merit seems thus to receive its proper vin- 
dication, limit, and application ; being only that train of conduct and 
compliance in us, which, assisted by God's grace and perfected by 
Christ's all-supplying and real merit, is capable of producing those 
eitects which God appoints as the rewards of our obedience, with as 
much certainty tous, as if we were exerting ¢ru/y meritorious ser- 
vices, and had a claim upon his bounty, aright toour reward. . 

Our Saviour says, (Matt. xii. 37.) speaking of the day of judgment, 
‘ By thy words thou shalt be justified ; and by thy words thou shalt 
be condemned.” St. Paul says, that ““we are justified by faith.” 

st. James says, that by “ works a man is justified.” The word 
PAITH, therefore, in our church article must be so taken as to include 
the issue of our justification by the evidences of eur words, our 
works, and our belief; by none of these separately, but by all in 
conjunction: namely, by our who/e Christian character, a life formed 
upon all Christian doctrine, relying on all Christian expectation, and 
guided by all Christian principle. If, in any other sense the word 
 Solifidianism ” is used, error and confusion are introduced by it. 
lam, Sir, 
Your very humble servant, 
D. D. 
April 24, 1818. 
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Miscellanies. 


To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 
Mr. EpitTor, 


NotTwiTHsSTANDING all that bas been said and done to preserve the 
invaluable blessing of true religion, in which honourable field your 
invaluable production holds an incomparable rank; my humble 
opinion is, that there is stilla great desideratum, I mean a cheap 
monthly miscellany, appropriated wholly and solely for the instruction 
of young people, say about Fourpence or Sixpence per Number, 
containing a comparative view of the Jewish and Christian Dispen- 
sations, with a concise view of the corrupters of both, blended with 
such remarks as will not only serve to preserve the young from treading 
in the paths of error, but to expose the notorious fallacy of those 
sectarian systems, as also the gilded poison so industriously propagated 
by those cream-coloured weathercocks who crow (lind sincerity, 
by displaying the very material difference between an united church 
after the primitive model, and an infinity of schismatical crowds 
originating in man’s wisdom ; between one undivided faith, supported 
by the Scriptures, and the numberless faiths manufactured by 
deluded men, who pervert and torture the sacred writings ; in short, 
to implant in the young breast a firmer and unshaken attachment, 
“* together with an undaunted courage in defending from the excursions 
of the wild boar,” that venerable church so resolutely and indefati- 
gably guarded by you, who like its author, brazens alike the attacks 
of pretended friends and avowed enemies. 

Not that I would in the smailest degree, argue any inefficiency in 
our incomparable church catechism, or in those excellent tracts so 
generously distributed by her worthy handmaid ;* but that their is, “as 
all may know,” in the young mind especially, such an incessant thirst 
for novelty, that truth is generally, if not always, forgot; and if 
this propensity is not regulated in early years, there is no knowing 
when or where it shall stop, whether in enthusiasm, infidelity, indif- 
ference, or true religion. However, as it very seldom rests in the 
jatter, I think it may be inferred without a sacrifice of truth, that 
more than three-fourths of the increase of heresies and schisms have 
arisen from this poisonous spring. Then, as an antidote for this 
dilemma, so presumptuously encouraged, and so industriousiy propa- 
gated by the offspring of error, I humbly conceive, that if a few of 
your able readers would consider the matter, and set the preceding 
on foot, ‘* it would be of infinite service to the cbristian church,” 
by merely selecting, besides the Scripture passages, the good old 
doctrines from the best writers of primitive and modern purity, where 
there is evidently a sufficiency as to matter ; but in regard to that 
arrangement and facility for learning, which the limited capacity of 
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* The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
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children and young people require, and which the exigency of the 
times so loudly call for, it appears to me, to be still to do. 

True it is, that the christian pastor frequently and urgently enforces 
a close and faithful attendance in that church most agreeable to 
primitive usage, and that serious parents constantly do the same ; 
besides that, there are numberless volumes in the literary world on 
the same subject ; but my humble opinion is, that the joint expostu- 
lations of pastors, parents, and old books, are by no meansso well 
calculated for the endin view, astheir own reading it in a manner 
‘pew, because from the two former they too seldom get any more 
than bare assertion, and old books they will not relish until advanced 
in years, whereas, in the proposed little summary, ‘‘ occasionally 
illustrated with a suitable engraving,” they would eagerly read, and 
as readily see, irrefragable demonstration. 

My situation (besides personal experience) being such as enables 
me to know, that by no means do the enemies of true religion prevail 
more, than by retailing their corrupt effusions and disjointed traffic 
in epistolary forms, puffed off and disseminated in a legion of monthly 
scraps, or fustian and flippant summaries, I imagine that a similac 
plan, though different execution, in defence of truth, and as a salu- 
tary mean for their explosion, would not only be desirable, not only 
practicable, but in my humble opinion effectual ; asthe very object 
of the performance would be to vindicate truth, by going to the 
fountain head of the sectarian spirit, and honestly displaying their 
origin to have been in man's wisdom. 

Then, if this simple series were adepted, I have nodoubt but it would, 
at least partly, if not wholly, annihilate, in the space of some time, 
those lately sprung up mushrooms, Presbyterianism, Methodism, 
and all the other multifarious isms so destructive to the peace of 
society, which, like a floating battery of iniquity, colossus of core 
ruption, or uncircumcised Philistine, threatens defiance to the spirit 
of truth, The insertion of this seemingly impertinent, ‘* besides 
imperfect” card, woald afford inexpressible pleasure to one, whose 
humble efforts are here set forih, from that love which worketh no 
evil, 
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Observations en the Bible Society, shewing that the present Method 
“% Distributing Bibles among the Lower Ordets of People, tends 
rather to Check than Encourage the Doctrine of Christ. By the 
Author of the ‘* Letters on the Propagation of the Christian Doctrine 
in India,” 


The Still Voice of Peace; or Tender Counsel to Freemen and 
Slaves, Professors and Profane, in answer to some deep-rooted Objec- 
“ons and Prejudices. wi!l very soon appear. 
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In the press, the Book of Common Prayer, and Administration of 
the Sacraments, and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, 
according to the use of the United Church of England and Ireland ; 
with Translations into the Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, French, 
and German Languages.  ~ 

This work will be comprised in one Quarto Volume, uniform to 
a Potyciotr Bigce, alsoin one Quarto Volume, now publishing by 
Mr. Bagster, of Paternoster Row ; by whom the Names of Subscribers 
will be received: andit is hoped that this Publication will make the 
Common Prayer still more acceptable to the Scholar and Student, 
and ensure the approbation and encouragement of the Clergy, and 
Friends of the Established Church. 

*,* A Common Prayer, in each of the above Languages, in a 
beautiful Pocket Volume, will be published at the same time. 


Just published, The Eton Latin Prosody, ilustrated with English 
Explanations of the Rules and Authorities from the Latin Poets. In 
an Appendix, are added Rules for the Increments of Nouns and 
Verbs, and a Metrical Key to the Odes of Horace. By John 
Carey, LL. D. 


Lately published, A Metrical Guide to the right Intelligence of 
Virgil’s Versification ; containing a Solution of its principal Difficul- 
ties ; the Lines distinctly scanned in each Case; and the Poetic 
Licences explained. To which is aided, A Synopsis of the Poetic 
Licences, exhibiting, at one View, the various Examples of each, 
collectively classed together. By John Carey, LL. D. 


The author of ‘‘ The Steyne,” has in the press a new satirical 
novel, called ‘* Bath.” The story is founded on facts, and the prin- 
cipal personages that figure in it are a Northern Duke and a Military 


Marquis. 


A new and elegant edition of Seneca’s Morals, in one vol. Svo. 
embellished with a fine portrait, will appear early in June. 


Mr. Kendall, architect of Exeter, has just published an Elucida- 
tion of the Principles of English Architecture, usually denominated 
Gothic. The object of this work is to shew by examples, accurately 
measured, those peculiarities which distinguish the English, or pointed, 
from every other style of decorative Architecture, and comprises 
upwards of twenty finely-engraved plates, by Mr. Storer, representing 
Elevatians, Sections, Ornaments, and Mouldings, taken from the 
Cathedral Charch of Exeter. An explanation is added of some terms 
usec in the English style of Architecture, and in describing the 
ancient Churches of this country. 
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RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 





Tue last month having been in these Islands free from any 
remarkable event in which religion is concerned, we will 
employ the leisure thus obtained, by adverting to subjects 
heretofore deferred from a press of temporary matter. Indeed, 
the declaimers of Dublin have determined that it would be 
inexpedient to petition parliament for more power during this 
session. Lord Donoughmore, in a letter to Dear Hay, 
recommends them to be quiet for the present, and tells them, 
as handsomely as he can, that their cause was fairly argued out 
of the House of Commons last spring. Most assuredly the 
speech of Mr. Foster was so unanswerable, and so convincing, 
that even the Edinburgh Reviewers durst not engage with it. 
The ground so judiciously chosen, was as judiciously eccu- 
pied, and, therefore, after a vapouring sentence or two re- 
specting it, they turn to the Bishop of Ossory, and Mr. Peel, 
as if Mr. Foster was not worthy of notice. They thus betrayed 
a consciousness of their own weakness. For the nation at 
large has acknowledged the efforts of Mr. Foster not to have 
been on that memorable day inferior to those of any other 
individual whatever. But there is another cause which 
induces the Romanists to act with such discretion, and awes 
these noisy and vain demagogues into the most uneasy silence. 
This is the impression made by the late re-publication of the 
Rhemish Notes, and above all, by the impotent attempt at 
disavowing them. Certainly nothing could reasonably give us 
heretics greater cause of alarm, than the open declaration that - 
our murder was a duty which~princes and magistrates, and 
prelates, owed to Almighty God, whenever they safely could 
accomplish the holy deed 3, whenever, in these realms, they 
could celebrate an Auto da Fé; or accomplish a massacre 
similar to that of Paris. We trust, however, that this revival 
of their sanguinary code will not be forgotten. 


Manet aita mente repostum. 
No, 240, Vol. 54, May, 1Sis. T 
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We ought to engrave it on the memories of our children, 
lest they should fall into the covered pit from which we so nar- 
rowly escaped, lest these wily advocates of blood should delude 
them by pretences of having adopted sentiments more conge- 
nial with the spirit of christianity, and persuade them that 
Romanists bad, at length, adopted the advice of Scripture, to 
permit the tares and the wheat to grow together until the 
harvest, when they will be separated by Him, who alone can 
distinguish the one from the other. However, we can with 
much satisfaction congratulate the Roman Catholics of the 
Province of Dublin, with having lately received a very impor- 
tant addition to the religious tracts which they may read, 
This is Mrs. Trimmer’s Abridgment of the New ‘Testament, 
published at Dublin, with the sanction of Dr. Troy, without 
any change which an accurate and repeated perusal can dis- 
cover. ‘To be sure, the worthy Bishop does not think it 
proper for his sheep to know that this Abridgment is the work 
of a Protestant, and, therefore, the name of that excellent 
lady is sedulously suppressed. But, perhaps, this may be an 
attempt gently to overcome, among his brethren and his 
clergy, their repugnance to any thing which issued from a 
Protestant press, however pious, able, and inoffensive. In- 
deed, Dr. Poynter, the Vicar Apostolic of London, assured 
the House of Commons that it was absolutely incompatible 
with his duty to permit any abstract of the Scriptures made by 
Protestants, without Popish explanations, tobe put intothe hands 
of his people, or taught in their schools. We must regard, 
then, this proceeding of the Irish prelate as an act of much 
liberality, for no notes are added, and as tacitly proving our 
Vicar Apostolic to have carried his ideas of duty too far. At 
present, indeed, the circulation of this Abridgment is confined 
to Dr. Troy’s district ; but, surely, we may flatter ourselves 
with the hopes that the other districts wil! not for ever be 
deprived of similar advantages. Could we but once see the 
benevolent principles of our holy religion inculcated and prac- 
tised in Ireland, so as to make assassinations rare, and conspt- 
racies an unusual occurrence, we should cease to regard 
Popery with our present aversion. But whilst we contemplate 
the state of society in all those countries where it either docs 
at present or has prevailed, in Italy, Spain, Sicily, and France, 
and whilst we cannot but attribute to it, in a great degree, the 
barbarous state of Ireland, in spite of its connection with this 
country, and the unfavourable contrast aflorded between Scot- 
Jand and itseif, we cannot but earnestly endeavour to repress 
all attempts at its promulgation, and use every possible means 
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of exposing its erroneous opinions and delusive faith. Yet a 
clergyman of our own church has lately published a pamphlet, 
urging the propriety of adopting means to promote a recon- 
ciliation between us. We allude to Reflections concerning 
the Expediency of a Council of the Church of England, and 
the Church of Rome being holden, with a View to accommo- 
date Religious Differences, &c. By Samuel Wix, A.M. &c. 
Vicar of St. Bartholomew the Less, London. Now we wil- 
lingly give the writer every credit for the benevolence of his 


designs. Peace and concord are, no doubt, most desirable 


things. To praise and to recommend them is surely to paint 
the lily white, and guild new burnished gold; but all that is 
desirable, is by no means attainable at all times. The ques- 
tion, therefore, before us, should be simply this. Is there 
any probability that the Romanists are better disposed, at pre- 
sent, to modify their errors than they were formerly? This 
Mr. Wix endeavours to answer in the affirmative, by shewing 
how nearly some divines of each church have approached the 
sentiments of each. But such is not a proper criterion ina 
question of this kind; for both churches might disavow these 
divines, and declare them to have used unwarrantable language. 
And even without such disavowal, there is no such coneord as 
Mr. Wix supposes, even in the instances which he has alleged. 
Let us try the point as to transubstantiation, this being, as 
one of their preachers very lately declared, the proper test of 
a person’s professing the Protestant or Popish form of faith. 
And we the more readily select this point, as the Editor of the 
Popish Journal, in his last Number, very grossly misrepresents 
the opinions of some of our Bishops on this subject. Now on 
the part of the Romanists, Mr. Wix has given us only an 
extract from a devotional work, entitled The Garden of the 
Soul. In this passage, no doubt, the explanation of the word 
mass approaches nearer to the language of some of our divines 
than is usual among the Romanists, and we also know that 
some Priests allow much latitude on this subject ; still this is 
the practice of individuals only. ‘The acknowledged doctrine 
of the mass, as laid down by the Council of ‘Trent, is—that 
by the words of consecration, the wafers are converted into 
the flesh of Christ, and the wine into his blood, each pos- 
sessing also his soul and divinity. Besides, the wafer is con- 
verted into his blood as well as flesh, and the wine also, so 
that every wafer, and every drop of wine, is perfect Christ of 
areasonable soul and human flesh subsisting. Now this is 
very different from the explanation given in the Garden of the 
Soul, and still more different from any expressions used by 
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English or Scotch divines. For the Jatter unanimously and 
strongly disclaim all idea of a change in the elements, or of 
any addition tothem. ‘The first being transubstantiation, and 
the latter consecration. Nor is it clear how Mr. Wix deduces 
the doctrine of the real presence from those words of our 
Catechism, which teach that the body and blood of Christ 
being the thing signified in the Lord’s Supper, are verily, and 
indeed, taken and received by the faithful. The body and 
blood are only signified, and are received only by the faithful. 
The benefits, therefore, are received by faith, or as the Homily 
quoted by Mr. Wix expresses it, “ By the operation of the 
Holy Ghost, the communion of the body and blood of Christ 
in a marvellous incorporation is through ‘faith wrought in the 
souls of the faithful.” The whole is then a spiritual operation 
performed on—not the bread and wine—but on—the souls of 
the receivers, Andrews, the Popish Editor above alluded to, 
says, indeed, but he is very careless as to what he says, that 
Archbishop Laud, and Bishops Andrews, Montague, Bilson, 
Ken, Forbs, Taylor, and Parker, with Mr. Thorndike and 
Hooker, maintained the real presence in the blessed Eucharist. 
P. 126. He has mistaken their meaning, if he has consulted 
them at all. ‘They maintained no other presence at the Eucha- 
rist, than at the prayers of the church, and they strenuously 
taught no alteration to take place in the elements either by 
change or addition. In conformity with such plain doctrine 
must any mysterious expressions be explained. Nor is it less 
clear from the extracts given by Mr. Wix himself, that the 
only difference between the Scotch and English churches on 
this important point, is, that the Scotch Liturgy more distinctly 
expresses the sacrifice of the Eucharist. For this, that form 
was preferred by Bishop Horsely, who observed, that our form 
was injured from an unfortunate attempt to conciliate the Cal- 
vinists. Judging, therefore, of the doctrine respecting the 
Eucharist, in the British and Roman church, as taught in 
their respective confessions of faith, we must insist that they 
differ toto celo. Nor can they ever be reconciled, for as the 
decrees of the Council of Trent are infallibly true, it is utterly 
impossible to repeal or alter them. And let us hope that it is 
equally impossible for nations, who enjoy the light which we 
are blessed with, to admit, for one moment, a doctrine so 
absurd as that which supposes it possible for a dog to sw allow 
our Lord and Saviour, his body and his blood, his soul and 
divine nature, all at once. And such is a necessary conse- 
quence of transubstantiation, an absurdity which nobody cay 
seriously believe, if he comprehend the meaning of words. 
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There are other important points on which the difference is 
so great, as to defy any probability of reconciliation. For 
instance, Popish infallibility, whether it reside in a Pope only, 
or a Council only, or in a Pope and Council conjointly, for it 
is not infallibly revealed where infallibility is placed, Papal 
supremacy, purgatory, &c. &c. On these we can accede to 
no half-measures; nor can we acquit a church of the charge 
of idolatry, which addresses prayers to departed or created 
‘beings. We can admit no sophistry on matters of such vital 
importance. Andrews pretends that we assimilate in our 
Liturgy to the Roman ritual, because in our Collect for 
Michaelmas, we acknowledge the agency of spiritual beings. 
But can anything be more different than praying the Creator 
to protect us by means of these angels, and praying those 
angels themselves to do it? ‘Thus we pray the Supreme Being 
to send us the fruits of the earth in their season; it would be 
a strange conclusion that we should, therefore, pray to the 
fruits themselves. Besides, another serious objection to 
addressing absent creatures, is their want of omniscience and 
omnipresence, two incommunicable attributes of the Deity. 
So that although we might request the prayers of a good man 
in whose presence we might be, we conceive it absolute folly 
to suppose that our favourite saint to be always at our elbow, 
and within call. He may be talking, or on a journey, or 
asleep, and we cannot awaken him. We would enter more at 
large into this subject, if there were the slightest probability 
that any trial would be made. In Germany, where the same 
walls received alternately Popish and Protestant congregations, 
frequent experiments of this "kind have been made, which have 
always ended in nothing ; and much as we value concord and 
unity, we should earnestly deprecate the sacrifice of truth on 
the altar of peace. Schisms, indeed, prevail among us, and 
the time may come, when, to the church of England as to 
that of Israel, there may be left only 700 who have not bowed 
the knee to Baal. Yet that little flock would again increase 
and flourish, supported by truth, and occupying that rock 
against which the gates of hell shall never prevail. ‘To the 
beneficent intentions of our author we bear willing evidence, 
and we would particularly recommend to the notice of our 
readers that part of his essay, which relates to the determina- 
tion of controversy, by deference to the authority of the pri- 
mitive church. We think that it would be of infinite service, 
if some clearer notions of its history and existence could be 
promulgated among us. If Mr. Wix, for he is well able, 
would employ his talents and leisure to that purport, it would 
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have a much greater tendency to promote the end he has in 
view at present, than this endeavour at reconciling contradic- 
tions. For he may be assured that among our sectarists, that 
excellent rule of Vincentius Lirinensis, 4b omnibus ubique 
semper, has never been heard of, much less is it understood. 
Although we have nothing worth notice relative to domestic 
affairs, vet we observe that a considerable degree of dissatis- 
faction exists among the French clergy of this country, on 
account of the Concordat at present discussing between the 
French monarchy and the Pope. There has appeared a long 
letter from his Holiness to Count Marcellus, relative to this 
subject ; from which it would appear, that the provision for 
freedom of worship cannot be admitted by the Roman court. 
But although the terms of the Concordat are not yet settled, 
Dr. Poynter, it seems, ‘ caused to be posted up in the vestry 
of the chapel belonging to the French Legation, at London, 
a formula in Latin, dated Paris, 31st December, 1817, rela- 
tive to the Concordat.”” This formula was afterwards sent to 
all the French Ecclesiastics resident in London, to the amazing 
uumber of 390! inviting them to sign it, and threatening 
interdiction from celebrating mass in case of refusal. (This 
is just the style of Lord Peter, so admirably displayed by 
Swift.) ‘The majority of these Ecclesiastics have refused to 
sign the formula, or accede to the Concordat, and, therefore, 
the interdiction has issued, and King Street Chape! is shut up. 
These are headed by the Abbe Blanchard and Esnault, and are 
reported to have published some very strong remonstrances, 
declaring that the Concordat destroys the foundation of the 
Catholic church, and that Pius VII. and Louis XVIII. are 
both schismatics. We shall probably be enabled, in our next 
Number, to give our readers a more complete account of this 
dispute. Judge Fletcher's Charge seems to be nearly for- 
gotten in Ireland, we have, notwithstanding, inserted it, and 
the Vindication of the Protestants of Armagh, as promised in 
our last, and concluded our biographical notice of that great 
and good man, Sir Richard Musgrave. 
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JUDGE FLETCHER’S ADDRESS TO THE GRAND 
JURY AT ARMAGH. 


«© GENTLEMEN,—You have been constituted the Grand 
Inquest of this County. On the important daties which you 
have to perform, it is not necessary that I should go into detail, 
aware, aslam, that they are familiar to you, and trusting, 4 
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Ido, to your conscientious conception of them. But it is 
proper 1 should revert to a recent Act of Parliament, which 
regulates your proceedings, in the consideration of such indict- 
ments as may be sent up to you. | donot know how the late 
unconstitutional practice became prevalent, nor can I conceive 
why that anomaly should have distinguished this country, while 
the uniform practice of the sister island, now made imperative 
onus by the wholesome statute to which | allude, has been 
cocval with all we know cof whatis pure or excellent in the 
British constitution, ‘That admirable system of jurisprudence 

under which it is our good fortune to live, requires that no 
man should be put even to answer on any criminal charge, 

until a jury of his country, on their oaths, see sufficient grounds 
for subjecting him to trial on the accusation. It is, therefore, 
that it is required that twelve of your number should agree to 
every indictment, ere it can be returned to this court as a true 
bill. But hitherto you had not the means afforded you to form 
a judicious decision ; the only evidence placed before you was 
the examinations taken by the magistrates—and you must all of 
you, Gentlemen, be aware how fallacious these may often be. 

We all know how greatly the heat of passion—the first feelings 
of resentment—the ignorance of some—the fraud of others, 

must necessarily discolour objects: the incapacity of the 
magistrates—often his prejudice or malice, or party feeling, 
mixing with or thwarting his reason, and his sense of justice. 
If these, or any of these, have had any thing to do in origi- 
nating the accusation, their mischievous influence will be 
stopped by your conscientious examination of viva voce evidence. 
You can now have no other—you ought never to have had any 
other. It ought to have been so without the enforcement of 
an Act of Parliament—but habit is inveterate, and 1 do not 
wonder that doubts were entertained, by country gentlemen, 
of the expediency of assimilating our practice, in this respect, 
to that of England, when IL know that doubts existed amongst 
the gentlemen of the Bar, and, in no small degree, amongst 
the judges themselves. It is my boast never to have been of 
this number, and I have experienced much pleasure in contem- 
plating the happy operation of our amended practice. You 
can only have evidence for the crown, and it is only necessary 
that you should be satisfied by the testimony of one witness, 

swearing from his own knowledge, to the criminal act, to justify 
you in sending the accused to his trial before a petty jury. I 
say of his own knowledge—belief is made up of conjecture— 
of hearsay—indeed, there is no saying what belief is—it may, 
perhaps, be best defined by calling it “ the opinion of the circle 
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9 


in which we live ;” a thing of too vague and uncertain a nature 
on which to subject any one to a serious accusation, The 
evidence before you ought to be suchas would justify you, if 
not contradicted in finding the accused party guilty—if you 
Were a petty-jury. This is enough, Gentlemen, on this 
subject. 

** Gentlemen, I find with great pleasure, that the Calendar 
laid before me exhibits but that kind of catalogue of accusation 
which, perhaps, no state of society can be expected to be free 
from. I donot find init any evidence of the existence of 
party feuds. From personal inspection I know nothing of 
your County, this being the first time I have borne his Majesty’s 
commission in it; but I cannot be supposed ignorant of the 
unhappy state of socicty which it presented at a period not 
remote. You, Gentlemen, must know, much better than [I 
possibly can, the extent of the mischief locally. You must 
have witnessed the nusery inflicted upon thousands of the King’s 
unoffending subjects, by the ruthless persecution which drove a 
large portion of the population of this County from all the dear 
(however humble, still dear,) deliglits, sympathies and assocvations 
of home, to wander where they could; or, in the language of 
the ruffian faction, to wander ‘ to hell or Connaught!’ But, 
Gentlemen, if you have had better opportunities of viewing 
the deserted or destroyed habitations—the melancholy and 
desponding family bereft of its little all, and flying, with 
hasty and disordered steps, from the spoiler, you have had not 
better opportunities than I have had, of tracing the fearful 
consequences of this persecution. The emigrants from this 
County carried into every district of the Island, a fearful tale 
of the persecutions they had fled from—they bore testimony of 
their sufferings, and of the cruel inflictions of your Orangemen, 
or Break-of-day-men ! And artful persons availed themselves 
of a melancholy and frightful truth, to originate and spread an 
Association, which sought afterwards, in its maturity, to over- 
throw our government, and destroy our constitution. Thus, 
may the late rebellion, the atrocities which marked its progress, 
the shocking tale of Scullabogue—all, all, be traced to the 
Armagh persecution—wanton as they were unprovoked. The 
crucl] and pitiless warfare of an infuriated populace waged 
against a defenceless people, while the magistrates, who ought 
to have been their protectors, looked on, it is said, (you can 
best judge if truly) quiescent, if not approving. It may not 
be mal-apropos that Ishould mention a circumstance related 
to me by a gentleman, with whom I had the honour to have a 
considerable degree of intimacy—a gentleman of great worth 
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and intelligence, Mr. Humes, the member for Wicklow: in 
the County of Wicklow, at least in two Baronies of that 
County, where he had great and well-deserved influence, and 
in which his estates lay, he learned that for many nights the 
Roman Catholic inhabitants had deserted their dwellings, and 
had lain in the fields, under the apprehension of being mas- 
sacred by their Protestant neighbours. He found an artful 


emissary of rebellion had used the too true and too cruel story 


of Armagh persecutions to work upon the fears of an industrious 
and simple peasantry, with a view to bind them, while under 
the panic of expected suffering, in illegal Associations. My 
friend was fortunate, (thus we understood the Learned Judge, 
who spoke throughout in rather an under tone,) to discover 
and trace this incendiary, and to bring him to justice and 
deserved punishment. But you see, Gentlemen, in this 
anecdote, the train of mischief which flows from an encourage- 
ment of any faction. Association naturally begets counter- 
association. There 1s no knowing where the evil will end—no 
tracing tts malignant ramifications—no saying to it in the language 
of Omnipotence, ‘ thus far shalt thou go, and no farther.’ — 
Gentlemen, lam happy to find FACTION SLEEPS IN YOUR 
COUNTY—SMOTHER THE MONSTER, | ENTREAT You! Let 
him never resuscitate. Itrust the people of this industrious 
and populous County will never again be deceived either by 
their own inflamed prejudices, or the artful instigators of any 
sordid and short-sighted politicans, to conceive that any good 
can accrue to them from the persecution of their neighbours, 
who may believe alittle more, ora little less, or who may 
worship Gop ina different temple, or with different observances. 
Let them never again be so deceived, as to their happiness, or 
their duties. For myself, I think it right to say to you, 
Gentlemen, that I regard all those Associations as illegal. 
I care not what the badge, whether green or orange, nor what 
the pretence, nor what the profession—all are illegal; and when 
any indictment against either comes before me, so shall I charge 
the gury. Thelaw knows no difference, regards no distinction 
of colour or pretension, and it is the Judge’s duty to administer 
the law. 

“ Gentlemen,—I have come from a County of whose politics 
{know as little personally as of yours. There, a most atrocious 
aud abominable crime was perpetrated, for which a number of 
unhappy wretches have paid the forfeit of their lives. There, 
however, no religious feud existed, the sufferers and the perpe- 
'rators were all of the same religion—all were Roman Catholics. 
A brave man had defended his house successfully against the 
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assault of midnight rufhans, and he afterwards appealed to 
the laws of his country for their deserved punishment. Hence 
he became the object of a wide-extended combination for 
vengeance, which was wreaked upon him, and upon all his 
family, under circumstances of horrible atrocity. There is no 
effect without a cause, and it were much to be wished, that we 
could trace the source of so foul aconspiracy against the 
peace and security of social order. 

“© One subject yet remains for me to say a few words to you 
on. An Act of Parliament introducing a new system for the 
regulation of that important part of your duty which regards 
County presentments, was expected to be now in operation— 
but the legislature has for the present suspended it. That 
statute was perhaps faulty in making too much to depend upon 
the integrity and good judgment of the engineer—it is, however, 
obvious, the system cannot remain as it is. ‘The most enormous 
abuses grow out of it—and to it, perhaps, more than to any 
thing else, are we to attribute the but too general disregard of 
the sacred obligation of an oath, which is the security of life, 
of property, and of honour. To borrow a foreign expression, 
hence the ‘ demoralization’ of our people. No sacrifice 
would be too great, to fetch us back to simplicity and truth. | 
know not, Gentlemen, if you have any Jobbing in this County— 
I come amongst you, as I ought in my relation to come, without 
leanings, without partialities or dislikes—-but in some Counties 
I know of the grossest proceedings in presentment business— 
blank affidavits sworn to---and other, the most shameful 
violations of integrity. The wisdom of the legislature will, I 
hope, devise a remedy, for it is obvious, as I have already said, 
that the present system cannot go on. 

“ Gentlemen, I will no longer detain you from the exercise 


of your important duties.” 





A BRIEF REMONSTRANCE TO MR. JUSTICE 
FLETCHER, OCCASIONED BY HIS CHARGE TO 
THE GRAND JURY OF THE COUNTY ARMAGH, 


12rn MARCH, 1818. 


Wet mene tt 


Armagh, 17th March, 1817. 


Sir, 
Hope cess as the attempt may be of carrying conviction to 4 
mind like yours, and inclined as I am, to agree with the great 
majority of sober-minded men, who have expressed them- 
selves on the subject, that the return most befitting labours 
such as yours in the vineyard of faction, would be to suffer 
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them to fester away in the ignominy of silent contempt ; still, 
however, the hope, or at least, the wish of preserving the 


public peace, by disabusing the public mind on the subject of: 


vour late Charge to the Grand Jury of the County Armagh, 
induces me to take up my pen. 

And, I trust, I shall be able to satisfy every dispassionate 
mind that that charge or statement, which has been hailed by 


the loudest plaudits of faction, and blazoned forth as a master- 


piece of eloquence and patriotism, was totally uncalled for, in 
many instances untrue, and probably most mischievous. 

You entered our County for the first time on Thursday last 
—the first communication you made to us was this fact, 
coupled with the unqualified avowal of your total ignorance of 
it--you found it loyal and tranquil—the criminal calendar was 
light in numbers and particularly so in crime, I am not sure 
that it exhibited a capital charge, and certainly not one to which 
the existence of party spirit could, in the remotest degree, be 
traced—the exertions of the magistracy and other gentry had 
been crowned with the happiest success, and, to use your own 
emphatic words, * the dragon of party had been laid asleep.”’ 
In the name of Heaven then, in the name of common sense, 
Jask you, what shadow of grounds had you for going back, 
three and twenty years in our history, to rake up the buried 
horrors of distant days, to conjure up the ghastly phantoms of 
past atrocities, awakening recollections which the sincere friend 
of humanity and of the public tranquillity should wish to be 
consigned to eternal oblivion ? 

Had asingle case appeared before you to which the existence 
of party spirit could have been traced, a single outrage in which 
political or religious feelings or animosities had operated towards 
an infringement on the Jaw, then indeed, you might with 
reason, and, it would have been your bounden duty to have 
animadverted in the strongest manner on its baleful consequences. 
But that not being in the slightest degree the case, I must 
hold you inexcusable, and attribute that ebullition of inflam- 
matory vituperation, with which you astonished and disgusted 
us, to some other, and far different cause than that regard to 
your country’s weal, for which the admirers of you and of 
faction are so prone to give you credit. 

Having thus, I trust, redeemed my pledge of proving your 
charge uncalled for, 1 proceed to prove its being, in many 
Instances, untrue. 

I confess it is with extreme reluctance I enter upon this part 
of the subject; for it leads, or rather forces me to practise 
what I have already condemned in you, the raking up what 
had better have been left untouched; opening, as it were, the 
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charnel houses of history, at the risk of pestilence. But I shall 
endeavour, by brevity, to atone for what you have rendered 
unavoidable ; and simply appeal even to you, by what mode of 
reasoning, by what logical deduction do you endeavour to prove, 
what you have asserted to be the case, that the rebellion, 
which we have the evidence of its very promoters to shew was 
hatched, and begun in 1792, is attributable to the Orangemen 
of the County Armagh, who first associated in the latter end 
of 1795, full three years after!!! 

Had it suited your purpose to enquire (not from Plowden 
and such other political fabulists,) but from those best able, 
and whom you would have found most willing to furnish you 
with information on this subject, you would have learned that 
the Orange Association sprung out of the rebellion, and not 
the rebellion out of it; you would have learned that for five or 
six years, the outrages and ravages of those misguided people 
called defenders, had pervaded the north of Ireland to a 
frightful extent, that Protestants were hunted down like wild 
beasts, that neither road nor fair, nor market was safe to them, 
that day afforded them no protection, night no shelter, that 
abroad and at home they were beset with dangers and tortures, 
and death, till the trodden worm turned, till the security of 
all that is dear to man, of property, of families, of life, and 
above all, of that constitution which was the treasured legacy 
of our gallant forefathers forced them into the resource of a 
defensive association ;—you would have been referred for proof 
and corroboration of these allegations, not to individual 
assertion, but to authorities, which even you could hardly 
venture to question, the judicial records of assaults, burnings, 
murders, and that hellish outrage, the tongue-cutting, &c. 
of Fork-hill. On my soul it shames and sickens me to be 
thus obliged to recall and to record atrocities so disgraceful 
to my countrymen—but you have provoked it, and on you be 
the blame. 3 ' 

As to the little historical anecdote with which you were 
pleased to favour us respecting the peasantry of the County of 
Wicklow, &c. being driven to abandon their cabins from the 
dread of the Orangemen of Armagh, I shall merely ask, how 
it happened, that after the successful exertions of Counsellor 
Fletcher himself, in detecting and bringing to the full and 
complete exposure of a public conviction the promulgator of 
that absurd though alarming falsehood, they still remained, 
‘* up,” as you wittily term it, and continued to shelter in their 
fastnesses the predatory outlaws who for several years after the 
termination of the rebellion, persevered in setting the law at 


defiance ? 
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But toreturn to the County Armagh; I am free to confess, 
and sincerely deplore the burst of atrocious retaliation which 
fyllowed the revulsion alluded to—the outrages against humanity 
and against law, which marked those unhappy times, can 
never be remembered without a thrill of horror, by any man 
of feeling, or of loyalty; by any friend of good order or 
christianity,—the storm, however, though severe was short ; 
many of the perpetrators of these outrages fell beneath the 
sword of offended justice, many of them are at this hour 
expiating in distant regions the share they bore in the disgraceful 
transactions of that period.—A magistracy paralyzed for a 
moment, resumed its functions, the voice of reason, of law, 
of religion, was heard above the subsiding tempest— effort 
succeeded effort, to soothe and to heal, and to obliterate. 
Heaven seemed to smile upon the pious labours ; day after 
day wore off the edge of party animosity till the County 
became, what Judge Fletcher found it, and confessed he found 
it, the blissful abode of peace and tranguillity: and could he 
not traverse this paradise without envy, but must he, lke the 
arch fiend in Eden, scowl upon our happiness and _ rush to its 
interruption ? which naturally leads me to the third thing 
proposed—the mischievous tendency of this charge: this, after 
what has been already stated, I cannot think it will require 
any great strength of argument to demonstrate. I shall waive 
any comment upon its effects generally speaking, and confine 
myself to what has already come within the range of my own 
knowledge—and sad indeed is the anticipation it leads to—ere 
our Court-house walls had ceased to echo to your tirade, the 
bitter taunt and irritating sarcasm of reviving party were heard 
within them : men who came there friends went home foes,— 
and ere the sun had set, whose early beam lighted you into 
our country, the very children were learning the story of their 
fathers’ variance, and reproach and recrimination, had suc- 
ceeded to social and friendly intercourse. ‘ Judge Fletcher, 
“ Judge Fletcher, these are your acts.”—You have indeed 
cry'd, 





‘« Havock, and let slip the dogs of war.” 


_ In England, the efforts to degrade the ermine, and to bring 
ito contempt the sacred dignity of the judicial bench, have 
been confined to those outcasts of society who form the satellites 
of those factious luminaries, a Cartwright, a Hunt, or a 
Cobhett ; it has been reserved for us in Ireland, in the Countr 
of Wellington—to behold the appalling spectacle of a Judge 
“! the land taking on himself the suicidal task of degrading 
“ic bench,—descending from that sacred eminence, the 
“presentation of Majesty, and the pure and solemn adminis- 
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286 Sir Richard Musgrave, Bart. 


tration of justice—to cater for the worst passions of the worst 
of the community; profuse of assertion while avowing 
ignorance, aniinating the bad, dismaying and disgusting the 
loyal and the good, and bartering away, for a discreditable 
popularity, the solid peace and tranquillity of his county. 
AN ARMAGH GENTLEMAN, AND FRIEND 
TO PEACE, 





SIR RICHARD MUSGRAVE, Bart. 
(Concluded from p. 189.) 
THEY were men of known talent and integrity, and suBsTan- 
TIATED BY AFFIDAVITS THE FACTS THEY HAVE DETAILED, 
As totheir motives for undertaking so unpopular and dis- 
agreeable a task, Sin Jonn ‘TemMPtr’s apology may serve for 
Sirk Ricoarp MusGrave. 

*¢ All that [ aime at,” (savs Temple,) “ is that there may 
remain for the benefit of this present age, as of posterity, 
some CERTAIN RECORDS AND MONUMENTS of the first begin- 
nings and fatal progresse of this rebellion, together with the 
horrid cruelties most unmercifully exercised by the Irish 
Rebels upon the British Protestants within this kingdome of 
Ireland.” 

But this venerable champion of true religion and _ social 
order has yet more sins to be answered for at the inquisitorial 
court of the Freeman’s Journal Office, than the durable monu- 
ment he has raised for himself and for the Protestant martyrs 
of 1798. ‘The high priest of that enlightened tribunal may 
listen to the conrEssion, though he should deny his ABSOLU- 
TION for so provoking a perseverance in ** HERETICAL PRA- 
ViTY.” 

In the month of October, 1812, when the factious dema- 
gogues of Ireland iustigated and aided by their ambitious 
clergy, and taking advantage of the existing dangers and dis- 
tresses of the nation, came forward like public foes to seek 
advantage from public calamity, and demanded A sURRENDER 
OF THE CONSTITUTION OF OUR PROTESTANT REALM ; maby 
well meaning but unreflectiug persons on both sides of 5t 
George’s Channel had been so grossly deccived and imposed 
upon by words, names, and fictions, that they began to appeal 
utterly unable to distinguish between A RELIGIOUS TOLERA- 
TION and THE IMPARTITION OF POLITICAL POWER, 

Many unsuspicious Protestants proposed to emancipate 
those who wore nu manacles whatever, save and except these 
of their own enslaving superstition ; aud they meditated, what 
‘Vavein of spurious liberality, they called « REMOVAL OF 
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DISABILITIES, but what was, in reality, the propping up and 
reviving by immunities and indulgence, a decayed and mis- 
chievous semblance of christianity, which had been tried and 
found uniformly productive of IMMORALITY and INFIDELITY 
in all other parts of Europe. 

In support of the vague and undefined pretensions of Irish 
demagogues, a mock parliament had been at that time assem- 
bled in Dublin, a representative body unknown and unrecog- 


nized by our constitution. 


On this THEATRE the applauded orators poured out weekly 
vollies of rancorous abuse against the government and Protes- 
tant religion of Ireland, and counted the MILtions they could 
call forth to separate this Island from the British empire. 

Jufuriated by these speeches, and corrupted by a licentious 
press, which had converted the blessings of education into a 
bitter curse, a considerable proportion of our deluded pea- 
santry entered with avidity into secret associations hostile to 
the British connexion and religion. They bound themselves 
by an oath to expatriate their Protestant brethren from the 
markets, and most cruelly carded and scourged those of their 
own persuasion who humanely refused to join them. The 
result was a scene of riot and viole nee, and bloodshed, which 
has disgraced our country in the estimation of all Europe, and 
brought down upon it more than one of the heaviest indica- 
tiuns of the anger of heaven. 

While this dreadful conspiracy was formed, and carried 
nearly into a full and fatal operation in Ireland, great pains 
were taken to persuade the people of Great Briratn, (and 
the EptnsurGa Review joined in the shameful fraud,) that 
* the kindest understanding subsisted between the different 
denominations of christians here, interrupted only by the unpa- 
rulleled cruelties practised by a contemptible set of petty Pro- 
lestant tyrants, themselves the slaves of an avaricious and par- 
tial government, harassing and goading a kind but broken- 
hearted peasantry into acts of desperation and rebellion,” The 
remedy proposed was an equalization of privileges, (w/aich, in 
ninety-nine cases out of an hundred, had been already granted, ) 
by a SIMPLE REPEAL of all the remaining statutes which keep 
either party on any other footing than that of the most perfect 
equality with each other. 

What effects this simple repeal, as it was most properly 
denominated, would produce on our religion and liberties is 
how pretty generally acknowledged, even by those who were 
once its warmest advocates ; but it must be confessed that in 
such a state of things the Protestants of Ireland were in a most 
dangerous and alarming predicament, 
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At this critical juncture THe Protestant ADvocatr 
appeared in London, and co-operating with the philanthropic 
GRANVILLE SHarp, and the association called THE Prores- 
TANT Union, undertook the defence of the TRUE REFORMED 
RELIGION AND THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 

To this important publication, which has been more than 
once honoured by the impotent abuse of the Irish Freeman’s 
Journal, Sir Ricnuarp MusGRAVE was anu active friend and 
most able contributor : no man was more intimately acquainted 
with ecclesiastical history than he was, none could be happier 
in drawing irrefragable deductions from it. He recommended 
THE ProrrestanT ApvocarE strongly to his numerous friends, 
and he procufed subscribers and correspondents for it in 
various parts of Ireland, who continue to this day in a steady 
and confidential correspondence and co-operation with their 
Protestant brethren in England. His letters under the signa- 
tures of MELANCTHON, CRANMER, and SomgErs, &c. &c. are 
now as universally known and admired as the sound and consti- 
tutional principles they inculcate are cherished, and implanted 
in the hearts of their children by the Protestant millions of the 
British empire. 

If Ireland could at any period of her eventful history 
“ spare”? such a man, it would be, perhaps, at the present 
day. Hg HAs DONE HIS WorK—he has opened the eyes of 
the Protestants of Great Britain and Ireland to their own 
interests. Nobody now hears of Protestants petitioning for 
Popish legislators—he has completed his perennial monument 
for the instruction of generations yet unborn, and like many 
other good and faithful servants, having in his day performed 
the task assigned to him, and proved himself a powerful 
instrument of Providence in a righteous cause, he has, in hope 
of a joyful resurrection to eternal life, through the merits and 
mediation of that REDEEMER IN WHOM ALONE HE TRUSTED 
FOR PARDON AND ACCEPTANCE, sunk by a gradual, gentle, 
and painless decay of nature, in the seventy-third year of his 
age, to that peaceful mansion, “ where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest.”’. His friends are not only 
satisfied with his tru'y honourable career through life, but 
anxious to imitate it. As for his enemies, it is the most 
natural thing t: the world that “ the galled jade should wince.” 
They are still smarting under the severe and well-merited cas- 
tigation he inflicted on them; Sir Richaryp MusGrave HAs 
WOUNDED THE DRAGON IN A VITAL PART. 

“© Heret in lateri leihalis arundo.” 


JOHN GRAHAM. 
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Lifford, April 18, 1818. 








